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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  torUer  it  would  be  to  teU  him  his  fate,  ff  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  IJ  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  cf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearleu. — Db  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  STRUGGLE  IN  SPAIN. 

The  **  crisis  that  occurred  in  Madrid  last  Wednes¬ 
day  is  very  important  in  itself,  and  also  remarkably 
significant  of  the  general  confusion  through  which  the 
Republican  leaders  have  to  force  their  way  in  their 
patriotic  efibrts  to  secure  peace  and  freedom  for  their 
unfortunate  country.  Their  latest  exploit  is  a  perilous 
one,  but  it  was  inevitable,  and  they  appear  to  have 
effected  it  with  admirable  prudence  and  moderation. 
“  Intelligence  received  from  Madrid,”  the  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times  telegraphed  on  Thursday,  “  states 
that  the  rising  which  was  yesterday  apprehended  has 
really  broken  out.  Some  thousands  of  Conservative 
guards  have  been  disarmed,  either  voluntarily  or  by 
force.  Members  of  the  Cortes  and  of  the  Permanent 
Committee  have  been  driven  away.  The  Federalists 
are  triumphant.  It  is  stated  that  many  families  sought 
to  escape  from  the  city,  but  were  stopped  at  the  gates.” 
These  sentences  are  worth  preserving  as  a  very  fair 
illuvstration  of  the  way  in  which  contemporary  history 
is  often  written.  In  this  particular  instance  the  same 
column  in  which  they  are  printed  contains  a  correct 
statement  of  the  facts  that  they  falsify  and  a  complete 
contradiction  of  the  inferences  intended  to  be  drawn 
from  them.  But  when  we  consider  how  often,  on  less 
important  matters,  the  false  views  and  statements  are 
put  forward  without  accompanying  or  subsequent  cor¬ 
rection,  we  can  understand  how  hard  it  is  for  a  true 
apprehension  of  the  state  of  affairs  to  I)e  arrived  at  by 
foreigners.  That  the  Spanish  Republic  still  lives  and 
prospers,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  about  it,  is  the  best 
proof  of  its  strength ;  and  its  strength  is  also  signally 
tested  by  such  an  occurrence  as  that  of  Wednesday. 

The  facts  are  very  simple.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Figueras  Government  had  disposed 
of  the  most  pressing  business  that  had  been  left  on 
hand  by  the  Amadeist  Administration,  it  very  properly 
urged  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly  then  in 
power  and  the  election  of  a  nqw  Assembly  through 
which  the  nation  could  say  how  and  by  whom  it  wish^ 
to  be  governed.  As  there  was  little  doubt,  however,  that 
a  new  Assembly  would  result  in  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  Republic,  all  the  enemies  of  Republicism  were 
naturally  averse  to  such  a  straightforward  proceeding. 
Hence  the  intrigues  for  averting  the  dissolution  of 
the  Assembly,  of  which  we  heard  much  a  few  weeks  ago. 
These  intrigues  were  so  far  overcome  that  the  Assembly 
was  dissolved,  a  time  fixed  for  the  new  elections, 
and  a  Permanent  Committee  appointed  to  assist  or  to 
check  the  action  of  the  Figueras  Government  during 
the  intervening  period.  The  Permanent  Committee, 
however,  was  largely  composed  of  Radicals  and  other 
opponents  of  the  Republic,  and  it  continued  to  scheme 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  ends.  The  last  scheme, 
announced  on  Wednesday,  was  for  the  re-assembling  of 
the  dissolved  Parliament,  with  the  evident  object  of  de- 
po.sing  the  Government  of  Senor  Figueras.  How  the 
Government  would  have  treated  that  scheme  by  itself  we 
cannot  tell,  but  discussion  of  it  was  rendered  impossible 


by  the  discovery  that  eleven  battalions  of  old  Monarohial 
Volunteers,  apparently  under  the  secret  direction  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Serrano  or  his  accomplices,  had  actually  raised  the 
flag  of  insurrection  against  the  Republican  Go¬ 
vernment,  as  a  first  step  towards  a  coup  d'etat^  which 
was  probably  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Alfonsist  party. 
By  these  rebels  General  Contreras  was  fired  at  and  a  few 
persons  wei*e  killed.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Republican  Government  to  take  active  measures  for  its 
defence  and  the  protection  of  the  country.  The  Artil¬ 
lery,  the  Civil  Guards,  and  the  Republican  Volunteers 
were  called  Out,* and  the  insurgents  quickly  surrendered. 
The  only  thing  left  to  do  was  to  stamp  out  the  source  of 
the  ill-planned  insurrection,  and  this  was  done  as  easily 
as  the  crushing  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  itself. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Committee  appear 
not  to  have  waited  for  the  punishment  they  deserved. 
Several  of  them  made  their  escape  from  Madrid  or  went 
into  hidingon  Wednesday  night,  and  on  Thursday  morning 
the  Permanent  Committee  was  formally  abolished  by  de¬ 
cree  of  the  Government.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  who 
approves  of  de  facto  Governments,  or  who  desires  that 
there  should  be  a  cessation  of  the  wretched  squabbles 
that  have  for  some  years  past  given  such  painful  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  degradation  of  Spanish  politics,  can  find 
fault  with  this  prompt  and  decisive  action. 

The  result  is  that  the  Gkivernment  of  Senor  Figueras 
stands  alone  as  the  champion  of  order  in  Spain.  That 
position  was  not  sought  b^  itself.  It  has  all  along 
shown  itself  eager  to  obtain  national  sanction  for  its  * 
action ;  and,  if  it  is  now  invested  with  unlimited  autho¬ 
rity,  its  enemies  have  to  thank  none  but  themselves  for 
that  outcome  of  their  treacheries.  We  need  not,  per¬ 
haps,  regret  this  state  of  things.  Everything  the  Go¬ 
vernment  has  done,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  ns,  since  its 
installation  on  the  abdication  of  King  Amadeo,  confirms 
its  promise  of  wise  and  temperate  action  in  the  interests 
of  the  Spanish  nation.  As  soon  as  the  new  Assembly 
can  be  brought  together  it  will  surrender  its  inordinate 
powers,  and  ask  only  to  be  supported  in  its  legitimate 
efforts  for  the  advantage  of  Spain. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  it  certainly  has  very  diffi¬ 
cult  work  to  do.  It  has  to  curb  the  unruly  section  of  its 
own  adherents.  It  has  to  watch  for  and  crush  all  the  plots 
and  counterplots  of  Radicals  and  Monarchists,  of  all  sorts 
and  persuasions,  in  Madrid  and  other  large  towns.  It  has 
to  keep  guard  against  the  schemes  of  many  open  or 
concealed  foes  who  desire  a  military  dictatorship,  and  of 
others,  perhaps  more  formidable,  who  seek  to  restore  the 
supremacy  of  the  priesthood.  Above  all,  it  has  to 
counteract  the  desperate  and  despicable  plots  of  the 
Carlist  insurgents  in  Catalonia  and  the  neighbourhood. 
Surely,  in  these  conditions,  it  has  a  claim  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  friendly  encouragement  of  all  foreign  nations 
that  profess  to  love  freedom,  and  to  desire  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  every  country  that  has  hitherto  been 
enslaved  by  tyranny  of  any  sort.  Most  of  all,  ought 
England  to  befriend  the  Spanish  Republic  in  this  its 
time  of  struggling  against  adversities  and  dangere  of  all 
kinds.  What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  the  attitude  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  it  that  is  taken  up  by  the  “  Liberal  ”  administra¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Gladstone  P 
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resigned  his  Crown  to  a  Cariist  or  an  Alfonsist  cliqa© 
— had  he  been  sacceeded!  by  a  military  dictator  or  a 
priest- gtiided  autocrat,  the  new  Go vemment would  have 
been  promptly,  recognised  by  England  as  well  aa  by 
foreign  States,  and  any  English  eflforts  to  stir  op  a 
Republican  insurrection  would  have  been  promptW 
condemned.  As  it  is,  King  Amadeo’s  bequest  to  the 
Republican  party  is  studiously  ignored,  and  all  the  sup- 
port  that  England,  as  represented  by  its  Government 
can  give  is  given  to  a  rebellious  movement  that  if  it 
could  succeed,  would  throw  Spain,  already  lamentably 
backward  in  the  race  of  nations,  into  the  middle  ages 
again,  and  afford  the  sanction  of  legality  to  brigandage 
and  sacerdotalism  as  revolting  as  those  that,  nominally 
at  least,  have  been  purged  out  of  the  sometime  kingdom 
of  the  notorious  Bomba.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  a 
Government  of  which  Mr  Gladstone  is  the  head,  and 
with  which  men  like  Mr  Stansfeld  and  Mr  Grant  Doff 
are  associated,  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  this  state  of 
things  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  personal  inclina¬ 
tions  of  some  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  mistaken 
views  of  foreign  policy  that  prevail  with  the  Cabinet  aa 
a  whole.  p 


That  is  certainly  altogetffier  deplorable,  yet  no^  one 
need  be  surprised  at  the  evasive  and  unsatisftic- 
tory  answer  that  Mr  Gladstone  gave  last  Tuesday  to 
Mr  Stapleton’s  question  as  to  the  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  the  Carlist  conspiracy  that  is  being 
carried  on  by  certain  fanatics  in  this  country.  It  is  only 
in  keeping  with  the  line  of  policy  that  has  already  been 
marked  out  by  the  Premier  with  reference  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  procedure,  and  with  the  general  rule  of  foreign  policy 
that  has  now  been  set  up  for  us  by  the  Gladstonian  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  Palmerstonian  interpretation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  non-intervention.  That  principle,  in  its  simpli¬ 
city,  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  Lord  Palmerston ;  but 
he  was  forced  to  share  the  conviction  of  all  shrewd 
statesmen  that,  not  only  is  England  not  strong  enough  to 
fight  with  any  prospect  of  success  on  equal  terms  with 
the  great  military  powers  of  Europe,  but  that  no  Govern¬ 
ment  which  attempted  to  do  so  would  be  able  to  avoid 
discomfiture  at  the  bands  of  peace-loving  and  tax-hating 
Englishmen.  Therefore  he  satisfied  himself  with  making 
or  threatening  war  against  small  antagonists,  and  thus 
avenged  himself  and  the  ‘‘honour”  of  England  for 
the  necessity  of  truckling  to  the  great  ones.  That  is 
now  our  rule.  We  bow  low  to  Russia,  and  retrieve  our 
credit  by  an  Abyssinian  war.  If  Germany  were  to  throw 
down  the  glove  to  us,  we  should  certainly  not  take  it  up, 
but  we  should  probably  pick  a  quarrel  with  Denmark  or 
Greece,  or,  if  that  were  too  dangerous  we  should  orga¬ 
nize  another  Indian  expedition,  or  a  fresh  raid  on  the  New 
Zealand  natives.  In  the  same  way  we  comport  ourselves 
in  those  indirect  methods  of  warfare  which,  with  the 
progress  of  international  law,  are  becoming  more  com¬ 
mon  now-a-days.  We  are  not  likely  to  repeat  the 
blunder  into  which  we  fell  during  the  American  Civil 
War.  Our  statesmen,  seeing  how  erroneous  were  their 
assumptions  concerning  the  strength  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  and  how  grievous  have  been  the  effects  of 
their  collision  with  it,  may  be  trusted  to  pay  proper  re¬ 
spect  in  future  to  the  United  States  or  any  power  as 
formidable.  But  Spain,  especially  if  its  Republican 
experiment  succeeds,  cannot  possibly  become  powerful 
enough  to  profit  by  following  the  example  of  the 
Alabama  negotiations.  The  Spanish  Republic  has  very 
few  friends  just  now.  Even  other  !^publics  look 
coldly  upon  it ;  and,  if  there  were  any  interference  of 
other  continental  nations  with  its  internal  affairs,  the 
interference  would  undoubtedly  be  on  behalf  of  Monarch¬ 
ism  in  some  sort  or  other.  Therefore  the  Spanish  Re¬ 
public  is  a  fair  subject  for  insult,  and  even  England  may 
injure  it  with  impuni^.  Accordingly  the  other  day  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  fearlessly  gave  an  opinion 
directly  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  much  abler 
lawyers  in  a  similar  case,  concerning  the  legality  of  the 
Carlist  subscription,  and  on  Thursday,  when  Mr  Staple* 
ton  asked  Mr  Gladstone  whether  he  would  consent  to 
the  making  of  a  new  law  that  should  clear  up  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  present  legal  arrangement,  the  Premier 
answered,  amid  a  profusion  of  periphrasis  and  meaning¬ 
less  verbiage,  that  “  whenever  information  is  given  to 
the  Government  from  which  there  may  appear  on  any 
reasonable  ground  of  expectation  that  an  indictment  for 
an  unlawful  conspiracy  to  aid  in  the  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  a  country  with  which  Her  Majesty  is  at  amity, 
the  Government  will  be  perfectly  prepared  to  vindicate 
the  law  of  the  country but  that  he  was  not  ready  to 
assist  in  the  introduction  of  any  new  law  to  improve  the 
principle  that  his  legal  advisers  have  taken  out  of  the 
old  one. 

We  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  that 


I  THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTIONS. 

In  his  recent  manifesto  Mr  Disraeli  informed  the 
House  of  Commons  that  our  fiscal  and  financial  policy 
is  settled.  No  one,  except  Mr  Lowe,  seems  to  have  be¬ 
lieved  what  Mr  Disraeli  asserted  ;  but  our  so-called 
Liberal  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declares  that  in 
matters  of  taxation  we  have  reached  the  goal  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  sole  business  left  to  a  Liberal  minister 
of  finance  is  to  chop  off  a  little  piece  of  this  or  that  tax 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  a  surplus  produced  by 
circumstances  beyond  his  control.  What  mif^t  naturally 
have  been  expected  has  happened.  If  Mr  Lowe  had 
proposed  to  go  forward,  the  Conservatives  would  have 
argued  for  standing  still.  As,  however,  Mr  Lowe  pro¬ 
poses  that,  as  far  as  policy  is  concerned,  we  shall  make 
no  advance,  his  Conservative  rivals  advocate  retro¬ 
gression. 

Mr  W.  H.  Smith  has  given  notice  that  on  the 
Report  of  Ways  and  Means,  which  is  expected  te 
be  brought  up  on  Monday  next,  he  will  move,  ‘'  Thnt, 
before  deciding  on  the  further  reduction  of  indirect 
taxation,  it  is  desirable  that  the  House  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  views  of  the  Government  with  reference 
to  the  maintenance  and  the  adjustment  of  direct  taxa¬ 
tion,  both  Imperial  and  Local.”  Now,  to  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  taken  in  itself,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objec¬ 
tion.  Mr  Stansfeld  is  to  lay  his  proposal  for  a  reform 
of  local  taxation  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Thursday  next,  and  as  Mr  Gladstone  has  already  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Ministry  adheres  to  the  policy  formu¬ 
lated  by  Mr  Goschen  two  years  ago,  it  is  at  all  events 
probable  that  it  is  intended  to  give  the  House  Tax  to 
the  local  authorities,  in  order  that  it  may  be  applied  in 
mitigation  of  present  local  burdens;  Until  the  House 
of  Commons  knows  whether  this,  or  any  other  proposal 
involving  a  surrender  of  imperial  taxation,  is  to  be 
brought  forward,  they  are  clearly  not  in  a  position  to 
judgeof  tbemerits  of  the  remissions  proposed  by  Mr  Lowe. 
Mr  Smith’s  proposition,  therefore,  appears  to  ns,  if 
viewed  without  reference  to  the  ulterior  views  of  those 
by  whom  it  is  put  forward,  to  be  logically  inexpugnable. 
If  we  wish,  however,  to  judge  of  what  is  behind,  we 
must  pass  from  Mr  Smith’s  notice  of  motion  to  Mr 
Ward  Hunt’s  criticisms  of  the  Budget  on  Thursday. 
According  to  the  oracle  of  Tory  finance,  it  is  “  quite 
clear  that  no  assistance  could  be  given  towards  meeting 
locid  burdens  except  by  some  transfer  from  the  I®“ 
perial  Exchequer.”  Unless  the  word  “  assistance  ’  i® 
^8^  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  this  an  identical  propo¬ 
sition,  this  means  that  taxpayers  have  the  somewhat 
barren  choice  of  having  their  money^taken  out  of  their 
po^ets  by  imperial  or  local  authorities,  but  that  beyond 
thia  they  have  no  choice.  If  the  ignorance  of  the  inci* 
deuce  of  taxation  outside  of  Parliament  can  at  all  com- 


YY  e  nave  no  compiainc  to  maxe  against  that  answer. 
It  would  have  been  strange  had  he  made  any  other.  But 
we  hope  every  one  will  understand  its  real  significance. 
It  moans  that  the  Government,  having  already  declared 
that  there  was  no  legal  objection  to  the  Carlist  subscrip. 
tion,  now  declares  that  there  is  no  moral  objection  to  it. 
A  “  conspiracy  for  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  a  country 
with  which  her  Majesty  is  at  amity  ” — that  country 
being  Spain,  under  the  Republican  Presidency  of  Senor 
Figueras — neither  is  nor  ought  to  be  “  unlawful.”  Of 
course  it  would  have  been  difficult  had  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Spain  been  reversed.  Had  King  Amadeo 
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pare  with  what  is  to  be  found  inside,  this  shuffling  of 
the  burden  may  be  mistaken  for  relief,  but  not  other¬ 
wise.  We  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  Mr  Stansfeld’s 
proposals.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  it  is  far  easier 
to  criticise  than  to  offer  advice.  But  if  it  is  not  clear 
what  ought  to  be  done,  it  is  not  so  difflcult  to  say  what 
ought  not  to  be  done.  To  levy  taxes  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  allow  them  to  be  spent  by 
separate  localities — to  allow  a  parish  or  union  of  parishes 
to  place  on  the  shoulders  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Kingdom  any  increased  burden  they  choose 
— would  be  to  open  the  floodgates  of  extravagance  and 
corruption.  Government  must  follow  taxation.  Where 
the  State  pays,  the  State  must  govern.  The  transfer¬ 
ence  of  local  burdens  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  means 
centralisation.  This  by  no  means  proves  that  it  is 
wrong,  but  we  desire  that  it  should  be  known  in  what 
direction  we  are  moving. 

But  can  no  relief  be  afforded  to  the  local  tax-payer 
except  by  taxing  him  to  the  same  amount  in  his  capa¬ 
city  of  imperial  tax-payer  ?  We  think  it  can.  In  the 
first  place  it  can  be  done  by  restricting  expenditure. 
We  need  only  cross  the  Irish  Channel  to  see  how  our 
Poor  Rate  might  be  diminished.  It  is  out-door  relief 
which  is  the  bane  of  the  system.  If  the  mistaken  philan¬ 
thropists  who  are  so  anxious  to  make  pauperism  a  com¬ 
fortable  state  of  existence,  could  be  convinced  of  the 
mischief  they  are  doing,  the  poor  and  the  ratepayers 
would  both  be  better  off.  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr 
Goschen’s  very  valuable  reports  on  local  taxation  prove 
that  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  rates  have  increased, 
is  that  new  duties  have  been  undertaken.  In  the  last 
fifty  years  “  Local  Rates  have  risen  from  a  sum  between 
8,000,0002.  and  9,000,0002.  to  a  sum  between  16,000,0002. 
and  17,000,0002.*’  for  England  and  Wales  alone.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  authoriiy  5,500,0002.  are  due  to  New 
Rates,  imposed  since  1840. 

Now  we  are  not  going  to  dispute  that  much  of  this 
money  is  well  laid  out.  A  great  part  of  it,  however,  has 
been  charged,  it  appears  to  ns,  to  the  wrong  persons. 
Improvement  rates,  for  instance,  should  be  charged  on 
the  owners  of  real  property  in  the  district  benefited,  and 
not  on  temporary  occupiers.  As  it  is,  the  tenants  first 
pay  rates  to  make  the  improvement,  and  then  extra  rent 
because  of  it.  The  ratepayers  have  put  up  with  this 
simply  because  they  were  ignorant  of  it,  but  it  is  a  case 
of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  Irish  tenant 
whose  improvements  were  confiscated  by  his  landlord. 
If  once  the  British  ratepayer  becomes  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  increased  value  of  the  land 
has  been  caused  by  direct  payments  of  his  own,  and  a 
still  greater  part  by  the  general  progress  of  the  country 
in  population  and  wealth,  he  will  see  ample  reason  for 
throwing  the  weight  of  taxation,  both  imperial  and  local, 
on  land,  and  especially  on  that  part  of  its  value  which 
has  accrued  in  the  two  ways  we  have  pointed  out. 

We  care  very  little  about  the  direct  criticisms  on  Mr 
Lowe’s  proposals,  some  of  which  were  very  well  deserved, 
while  some  exhibited  an  utter  incompetence  to  argue 
economical  questions.  Sir  H.  Selwin  Ibbetson,  in  a  speech 
crammed  full  of  economical  fallacies,  argued  that  the  re¬ 
mission  of  half  the  sugar  duties  would  lead  to  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  the  other  half,  and  therefore  “  the  House  might 
look  upon  the  reduction  of  half  the  sugar  duties  as 
practically  involving  the  loss  of  3,500,0002.  of  revenue,”  2.e. 
the  whole  amount  of  the  present  duty.  The  honourable 
gentleman  has  evidently  been  studying  the  House  that 
Jack  Built,  and  mistaken  it  for  a  train  of  reasoning.  The 
fairest  attacks  that  were  made  upon  Mr  Lowe  related  to 
his  mode  of  providing  for  our  liabilities  to  the  United 
States  by  creating  fresh  liabilities  here.  Dickens  tells  us 
how  Mr  Micawber  handed  an  I  O  U  to  Traddles  and 
sighed  out  **  Thank  God,  that  debt  is  paid.”  Mr  Lowe’s 
new  method  of  paying  debts  is  worse  than  that  of  Mr 
^licawber,  for  the  latter  paid  no  interest.  It  is  the  more 
^tonishing  that  any  such  proceeding  should  be  con- 
^mplated  as  the  Bank  of  England  has  a  balance  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  nation  of  more  then  seven  millions,  which  it 
Gn  s  back  at  interest  to  the  British  taxpayer  from 
^hom  it  was  taken.  J.  H.  L. 


THE  IRISH  TESTS’  DEBATE, 


It  has  been  a  favourite  argument  with  Liberal  advo'  - 
cates  of  justice  for  Ireland,  when  addressing  Protestant 
audiences,  that  the  persecutions  and  disabilities  under^ 
which  Roman  Catholics  have  so  long  suffered  have  done 
more  than  ailything  else  to  attach  them  to  their  faith,, 
and  throw  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Papal  hierarchy. 
If  any  more  proof  were  required  for  a  proposition  so 
easily  deducible  from  the  principles  of  human — and 
especially  of  Irish — nature,  and  confirmed  by  three  cen-  - 
turies  of  specific  experience,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
debate  of  Monday  last.  On  both  sides  has  there  been 
an  awakening,  and  as  a  result  of  that  awakening  a 
change  of  front  so  sudden  and  irreconcileable  with  the 
past  as  to  verge  on  the  ludicrous.  It  is  assuredly  strange 
to  see  the  Protestant  Tories  who  represent  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Dublin  pleading  for  the  abolition  of  the  religious 
tests,  which  shut  out  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow 
citizens  from  their  fair  share  of  the  emoluments  and 
honours  of  that  institution.  Par  stranger,  however,  was 
the  conduct  of  those  who  claimed  to  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  CathoUcs  of  Ireland.  They  evinced  the* 
greatest  solicitude  lest  the  Protestant  character  of  Trinity 
College  should  be  destroyed,  and  disclaimed  all  wish  to* 
deprive  it  of  that  character.  They  disparaged  the  griev-  • 
ance  caused  by  the  tests.  “  The  fact  was,”  said  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henij,  ^  that  the  tests  which  now  existed  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  far  more  disabling  and 
onerous  than  they  were  at  Trinity  College.”  Mr.  Heron, 
after  proclaiming  himself  one  of  those  who  “  had  suffered 
from  the  system  of  tests,”  said  that  did  not  prevent 
him  from  using  all  the  advantages  of  education  in  that 
institution,”  and  that  “  the  Irish  people  would  not  bo  * 
satisfied  with  the  mere  removal  of  religious  tests.”  The 
O’Donoghue  declared  the  measure  ”  distasteful  to  the- 
majority  of  the  Irish  people.” 

By  the  light  of  the  principle  with  which  we  startetf 
by  enunciating,  it  is  easy  to  see  whence  these  tears. 
British  stupidity  and  bigotry,  bv  inflicting  disabilities 
on  the  Catholic  laity  of  Ireland,  have  given  the  Catholic 
priesthood  all  the  advantages  of  a  vicarious  martyrdom ; 
and  now,  when  it  is  proposed  to  relieve  Irishmen  from 
the  injustice,  the  ecclesiastics  whom  that  injustice  has 
made  all  powerful,  rather  than  gpve  up  their  advantage 
without  the  more  than  equivalent  one  for  which  they  have 
been  bargaining,  are  actually  found  throwing  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  Inose  who  wish  to  strike  off  the  shackles 
from  their  flock.  We  have  to  be  thankful  that  the  astute 
pliability  which  characterised  the  early  Jesuits  has 
given  place  to  a  blind  stolidity  which  is  equally  remark- 
able  in  the  old  man  who  fills  the  papal  chair,  the  regal 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  fiery  eccle¬ 
siastic  who  is  supreme  in  Ireland. 

No  arguments  could  very  well  be  weaker  than  thoso 
just  put  forward  against  Mr.  Fawcett’s  new  Bill.  That 
Bill  simply  abolishes  the  tests  which  deprive  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  privileges  that  other  students  enjoy. 
The  O‘Donogbue’8  arguments  would  have  been  revelant,. 
if  the  Bill  forced  on  R^an  CathoHcs  education  at  Trinity 
College.  We  need  hardly  say  it  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  simply  allows  them  to  educate  their  sons  there 
if  they  choose,  on  the  same  terms  as  apply  to  non-Catho- 
lics.  It  is  a  measure,  not  of  restriction,  but  of  liberation. 
It  deals  with  an  endowment  as  The  O’Donoghue  and  those 
with  whom  he  is  acting  helped  English  and  Scotch  Libe¬ 
rals  to  deal  with  the  endowment  of  the  Irish  Church — 
diverts  them  from  sectarian  to  national  purposes.  If,  as 
The  O’Donoghue  says,  Irish  Catholics  want  an  endowed 
university,  it  would  be  a  gross  impertinence  in  us  to 
interfere  in  the  matter.  To  complain  that  Irishmen  are 
told  they  must  educate  their  children  as  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  think  best”  is  disingenuous;  for  the 
persons  who  urge  the  complaint  are  those  who  bring  the 
matter  before  a  tribunal  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  If  Irish  Catholics  require 
separate  instruction  for  their  sons,  if  they  wish  that  the 
whole  training  which  their  children  receive  from  t  e 
cradle  to, manhood  shall  be  suffused  by  Catholic  doctnn^ 
they  are  at  liberty  to  give  them  such  a  training,  an 
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leutiess  war  lor  supremacy,  the  division  between  cii 
was  made  as  sharp  and  as  firm  as  possible,  and  a 


or  at  least  that,  if  his  money  would  not  go  so 
d  purchase  some  relief  for  him  as  a  first-class 


— wo  will  add — to  pay  for  it.  Their  present  grievance  unwearied  rhetoric  the  theme  that  virtue  is  its  own 
is,  that  thev  are  not  allowed  to  dip  their  hands  into  reward,  and  therefore,  of  course,  charity.  What  we 
other  people’s  pockets  for  this  purpose,  or  to  use  na-  inay  call  the  reflex  pleasure  of  charity  was  accepted  as 
tional  funds  for  their  own  sectarian  ends.  its  groundwork.  ^  This  theory  has  its  disadvant^es.  It 

There  is  one  plea  that  was  put  forward  on  Monday,  converts  charity  into  a  simple  luxury.  The  chief  points 
to  which  we  feel  bound  to  offer  an  emphatic  protest,  being  to  give  the  donor  a  lively  sense  of  his  own  merit, 
The  endowment  of  a  Catholic  university  was  asked  in  naturally  those  objects  are  selected  that  are  most  fitted 
the  name  of  Home  Kule.  Now,  as  our  readers  know,  to  accomplish  this  end.  By  a  curious  twist,  doing  good 
we  have  been  consistent  advocates  of  the  right  of  Irish-  to  others  becoraes  merely  a  mode  of  self-indulgence, 
men  to  control  over  those  matters  which  concern  them  Showy  and  foolish  chantable  objects  are  run  after,  and 
alone.  We  bold  that  any  body  of  persons,  whether  immense  mischief  is  done.  Idlers  are  encouraged, 
mapped  out  by  geographical  or  other  limits,  should  be  sneaks  are  multiplied,  and  hordes  of  cunning,  lazy, 
entitled  to  decide  for  themselves,  so  far  as  practicable,  good-for-nothing  people  are  propagated,  in  accordance 
in  all  their  self-regarding  affairs.  But  what  is  now  with  natural  selection,  to  prey  upon  the  sentimental 
asked  in  the  name  of  this  principle  ?  That  the  Catholic  avarice  of  the  rich.  .  ,  • 

majority  of  Irishmen  shall  be  allowed  to  compel  the  non-  During  a  man  s  lifetime  there  is  a  sensible  restraint 
Catholic  and  anti-Catholic  minority  of  their  countrymen  on  the  indulgence  of  excessive  charitable  sentiment, 
to  contribute  to  the  inculcation  of  Papal  doctrines.  Never  What  he  gives  to  others  he  takes  from  himself ;  and  in 
since  the  Southern  States  of  America  claimed  to  extend  persons  in  whom  vanity  has  not  altogether  vanquished 
their  peculiar  institution  in  the  name  of  State  Rights,  common  sense,  this  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  wildest 
has  there  been  a  more  thorough  perversion  of  the  Home  extravagance.  It  is  at  the  moment  of  death,  however, 
Rule  doctrine.  The  claim  in  tne  one  case,  as  in  the  when  the  restraint  of  self-interest  is  removed,  that  the 
other,  is  to  appropriate  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  others,  most  violent  eccentricities  occur.  ^  Then  a  man  has  the 
We  are  more  Home  Rule  than  the  Home  Rulers  who  double  satisfaction  of  disappointing  his  relations  and 
spoke  on  Monday  last  They  would  limit  the  consti-  giving  himself  an  easy  immortality.  It  is  a  wonderful 
tuency  to  which  this  matter  is  to  be  referred  to  Irish-  fallacy  of  non-reflection  by  which  people  venerate  a 
men,  we  would  still  further  limit  it.  It  is  for  the  Catho-  man’s  memory  because  he  leaves  his  money  in  a  certain 
lies  of  Ireland  to  decide  what  they  want  as  Catholics  ;  specific  way,  after  he  has  no  longer  the  power  of  using 
and  it  is  for  them  to  provide  the  means  to  carry  out  what  it.  No  better  illustration  of  inseparable  association 
they  want.  It  is  one  of  the  clearest  dictates  of  justice  could  be  asked  than  the  singular  idea,  all  but  universal 
that  the  State,  being  a  forced  co-operation,  should  be  among  us  moderns,  by  which  a  dead  man  is  still  in  a 
used  only  for  those  purposes  which  cannot  be  attained  sense  regarded  as  owner.  It  is  almost  considered  pro- 


by  voluntary  association.  We  allow  that  Catholics  can 
show  many  cases  in  which  State  funds  are  now  used  for 
sectarian  purposes ;  but  we  mean  to  change  all  that,  and 
have  already  commenced  to  do  so.  The  scandal  of  rob¬ 
bery  by  moans  of  taxation  is  still  rampant ;  but  it  is  less 
so  than  in  former  years,  and  Liberals  would  be  untrue  to 


fane  to  deal  with  a  bit  of  land  in  any  other  way  than 
was  ordered  by  some  old-fashioned  worthy  a  thousand 
years  ago.  All  this  results  from  the  unreflecting  fallacy 
of  calling  death-bed  gifts  “charity.”  A  person  who 
lives  a  life  of  unrelenting  greed  and  miserliness,  and, 
when  death  takes  him  from  his  property,  leaves  it  to  a 


CHARITY  SCHOOLS. 


all  that  is  best  in  their  principles,  if,  to  secure  the  patron-  charity,  maybe  congratulated  on  possessing  the  wisdom 
age  of  Cardinal  Cullen’s  clique  for  English  government  in  that  makes  the  best  of  both  worlds.  It  is  forgotten, 
Ireland,  they  connived  at  an  extension  of  it.  although  it  is  often  repeated,  or  rather  it  is  repeated  so 

J.  H.  L.  often  that  it  is  forgotten,  that  as  we  brought  nothing 

- T"" -  into  the  world,  so  we  can  take  nothing  out  of  it.  Unless 

i-iTT  A  ■pTrpv’ *  uian  on  his  death-bed  makes  a  conflagration  of  his 

L  Attlil,  bLUUULb.  property,  it  must  be  left  for  somebody;  and  the  mere 

Is  charity  a  curse  or  a  blessing  ?  That  question  is  fact  that  he  chooses  as  his  successors,  not  the  State,  nor 
often  discussed  in  the  present  day,  and  the  mere  fact  his  relations,  but  an  indefinite  class  of  persons  unknown 
that  it  should  be  proposed  at  all  indicates  that  we  are  to  him,  cannot  be  considered  any  extraordinary  merit ; 
rapidly  approaching  a  sounder  theory  of  social  relations,  at  least,  whatever  merit  it  is,  it  is  not  charity. 

The  objects  of  charity  and  the  motives  of  it  have  in  the  If  the  history  of  changes  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
course  of  history  been  of  the  most  diversified  character,  moral  and  religions  worth  of  charity  be  interesting,  not 
At  the  time  when  the  law  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  less  so  is  a  resume  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 


established  by  the  influence  of  clerical  chancellors,  what 


less  so  is  a  resume  of  the  changes  t 
in  the  objects  of  charity.  A  most  valuable  account  of 


we  may  call  the  low  religious  object  of  charity  was  ex-  the  change  of  opinion  in  regard  to  charity  schools  ap- 
pressly  recognised.  It  was  held  by  the  Courts  that  the  pears  in  the  current  number  of  the  Westminster  Review. 
object  of  a  testator  who  left  his  money  for  any  charit-  It  appears  that  endowments  for  education  have  mainly 
able  purpose  was  less  to  benefit  mankind  than  to  obtain  arisen  at  two  distinct  periods.  The  first  is  the  era  of 
for  his  own  soul  some  respite  from  the  torments  of  the  grammar  schools,  places  intended  to  provide  a 
purgatory.  Hence  the  maxim  was  supported  by  Chancery,  liberal  education  founded  on  the  classics.  This  was  due 
that  charitable  ^fts  were  to  be  executed  at  all  hazards,  to  the  great  upheaval  of  the  Reformation.  Before  the 
so  that,  even  if  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the  testa-  reign  of  Henrv  VIII.  there  were  only  35  foundations  of 


tor’s  intentions,  the  Court  itself  undertook  to  make  an 
effectual  will  for  him,  and  applied  his  money  to  some 
object  having  a  more  or  less  remote  connection  with 
that  chosen  by  the  testator.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 


grammar  schools  in  England.  At  the  close^  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  there  were  288.  Henry’s  reign  sup¬ 
plied  63  new  foundations,  Edward’s  50,  Mary’s  19, 
Elizabeth’s  138,  and  James’s  ti3.  The  purpose  of  those 


8  anco,  and  one  well  worthy  of  consideration  by  those  foundations  was  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  they 

peop  ®  w  o  are  a  rai  o  too  rapid  progress,  that  at  this  form  a  worthy  monument  of  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  R©* 

^J^e^pretation  and  execution  of  charit-  formation.  By  the  end  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning 

?  ©  ermmed  by  rules  instinct  with  of  the  18th  centuries,  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of 

this  highly  un-Protestant  theory,  that  a  man  may  buy  the  times.  The  Church  of  England  had  waged  a  re¬ 
ins  wnv  into  liPnTT’An  na  a  - J  r _ i  _  'w  «  ««  w  .  “D*  “  .  .  .  o  , _ 


misdemeanant  in  a  warmer  region. 


of  endowment  was  encouraged  to  promote  ecclesiastical 
objects.  To  this  impulse  was  mainly  due  the  chant} 


t he  sentimental.  When  the  old  Imrd  theory  of  theo-  niary  as  well  as  in  a  moral  sense  than  the  Beformation. 
ogieal  rewards  and  punishments  became  discredited,  ns  The  annual  value  of  the  grammar  schools  is  400,000/. 
^  universally  did  m  Protestant  countries  at  the  Refer-  a-year,  but  the  annual  valuVof  the  charity  schools  does 
mntioii.thescntimental  theory  of  morals  became  fashion-  not  exceed  100,000/.  a-year.  One  of  the  main  object'! 
able.  It  was  the  fashion  of  writers  to  enlarge  with  of  the  charity  schools  was  to  help  the  poor  to  support 
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the  Church  of  England,  and  to  inculcate  the  duty  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Catechism — “  To  submit  myself  to  all 
jjjy  governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  masters; 
to  order  myself  lowly  and  reverently  before  my  betters.” 
It  is  not  surprising  that  institutions  founded  in  such  a 
.spirit  should  have  failed  to  accomplish  even  their  primary 
object,  and  that  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the 
clergy  to  use  the  schools  as  instruments  for  attracting 
children  to  the  Church,  and  retaining  them  in  it,  have 
conspicuously  failed  in  their  object.”  It  is  not,  of 
course,  surprising  that  such  institutions  should  have 
been  nurseries  neither  of  virtue  nor  of  learning.  They 
all  proceed  on  the  erroneous  principle  of  training  children 
in  flocks  instead  of  families.  That  principle,  although 
it  was  recommended  by  Plato,  has  not  succeeded  ;  it 
proceeds  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  human  nature. 
We  need  therefore  feel  no  surprise  at  the  judgment  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  well-informed  and  able  critic  of  the 
Westminster  Beview.  “  On  the  whole,”  he  says,  “  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  charity  school  of  the  18th 
century  type  is,  relatively  to  the  requirements  of  our 
day,  a  superfluous  and  costly  anachronism.  In  so  far 
as  it  gives  clothing  and  maintenance,  it  gives  them  on  a 
wrong  principle  and  on  humiliating  conditions ;  it  en¬ 
courages  jobbing  and  mean  patronage  on  the  side  of 
the  trustee,  and  subserviency,  falsehood,  and  loss  of 
personal  independence  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  And 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  place  of  education,  it  is  nearly  always 
vulgar  and  illiberal,  carefully  withholding  from  the 
scholar,  on  some  sectarian  or  social  grounds,  intellectual 
advantages  to  which  by  modem  legislation  he  has 
become  entitled  as  one  of  a  free  nation.” 

The  utilization  of  charities  is,  at  the  present  day,  a 
more  pressing  question,  and  one  happily  more  easy  of 
settlement,  than  even  the  utilization  of  sewage.  Roughly 
speaking  about  half-a-million  a-year  has  been  left  for 
education.  The  Universities  have  large  endowments 
for  the  highest  education,  probably,  exceeding  those  of 
other  bodies  in  amount,  and  in  the  folly  with  which  they 
have  been  wasted.  By  the  new  Education  Act  provision  is 
made  for  elementary  education,  and  henceforth  to  apply 
endowments  to  elementary  education  is  simply  to  make 
a  present  of  them  to  the  owners  of  land.  The  great 
want  of  England,  at  the  present  day,  is  education.  That 
we  should  in  so  many  things  have  been  outstripped  by 
Germany  is  a  deep  disgrace.  England  can  boast  of  as 
good  brain  as  Geimany,  and  of  far  more  wealth,  but  i 
unfortunately  the  wealth  and  the  brains  have  been 
unnaturally  divorced.  What  is  most  necessary,  if  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  to  lose  even  her  manufacturing  supremacy, 
is  a  perfect  system  of  education  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  by  which  every  person  of  unusual  ability  shall 
obtain  the  intellectual  nourishments  necessary  for  his 
usefulness.  This  is  emphatically  a  working  man’s  ques¬ 
tion.  If  the  children  of  the  working  class  had  the  same 
advantages  as  those  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  would 
he  an  enormous  boon  ;  but  they  might  easily  be  placed 
in  a  vastly  superior  position,  for  the  endowments  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  are  but  a  trifle  compared  with  the 
vast  sum  of  half-a-million  a-year.  This  sum  is  amply 
sufficient,  if  properly  used,  to  give  a  thorough  advanced 
education  to  every  child  in  the  kingdom,  however  poor 
its  parents,  if  it  showed  capacity  to  benefit  by  it.  Why 
then  does  there  not  arise  a  mighty  cry  from  the  popula¬ 
tion  for  the  immediate  reformation  of  the  endowed 
schools?  Simply  because  of  the  profound  ignorance 
that  prevails  on  the  subject.  Interested  persons,  who 
enjoy  social  considerations  from  the  patronage  at  their 
disposal,  sedulously  spend  the  public  money  in  propa¬ 
gating  illusory  and  fallacious  statements,  and  these  are 
almost  the  only  persons  who  have  hitherto  tried  to  in¬ 
form  the  public.  So  dense  is  the  ignorance  that  pre¬ 
vails,  that  a  man  like  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  trading  on 
his  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  Liberal,  has  the  courage 
to  ask  the  votes  of  the  working  men  of  Maidstone,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  resolute  for  keeping  Emanuel 
Hospital  in  its  present  useless  and  mischievous  con¬ 
dition.  Probably  not  half-a-dozen  persons  in  the  room 
know  anything  about  the  case,  for  if  they  did,  we  may 
depend  upon  it  that  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  would  have 


had  small  chance  indeed  of  obtaining  encouragement  in 
his  electoral  project.  When  so  many  societies  are  started 
for  so  many  objects  of  small  utility,  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  should  be  none  whose  object  is  to  enlighten  the 
public  on  the  question  of  the  endowed  schools.  All  that 
is  wanted  to  ensure  reform  is  an  enlightened  public 
opinion.  Now  it  is  very  certain  that  in  the  face  of  an 
interested  opposition,  this  cannot  bo  done  without  somo 
effort  and  cost ;  but  it  is  a  thing  which  admits  of  being 
done  very  effectually.  The  electorate,  if  once  informed, 
will  stand  no  nonsense  upon  the  question;  and  the 
patronage  of  worthy  aldermen  will  go  the  way  of  all  the 
earth.  It  is  very  important,  no  doubt,  that  the  worthy 
aldermen  should  be  pleased ;  but  the  education  of 
England  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  even  to  that. 

W.  A.  H. 


IRISH  TENANTS  AND  THE  LAND  ACT. 

The  discontent  which  has  been  for  some  time  felt  by 
the  Irish  tenant  farmers  with  the  operation  of  the  Land 
Act  has  now  apparently  come  to  a  head.  An  assembly 
of  delegates  from  the  farmers*  club  met  the  other  day  in 
Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  the  subject  of 
the  Act,  and  last  week  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
was  submitted  by  them  to  the  approval  of  a  public 
meeting.  The  principal  of  these  resolutions  were  seven 
in  number.  The  first  declared  that  the  Land  Act  had 
failed  to  attain  the  object  which  its  framers  proposed,  as 
it  bad  not  given  the  Irish  tenant  farmers  security  of 
tenure,  or  redressed  the  admitted  evils  of  the  land 
system.  The  second — that  the  provisions  according 
compensation  to  evicted  tenants  had  not  imposed  suffi¬ 
cient  restraint  upon  capricious  and  arbitrary  evictions, 
or  the  imposition  of  exorbitant  rents,  while  they  give  a 
premium  upon  the  consolidation  of  farms.  The  third — 
that  the  clauses  enabling  tenants  whose  holdings  are 
rated  at  50^.  and  upwards  to  make  special  contracts  to 
give  up  the  protection  of  the  Land  Act,  discouraged  the 
making  of  improvements,  and  promoted  the  clearance  of 
small  farms.  The  fourth — that  the  compensations  for 
improvements  were  diminished  by  many  restrictions, 
and  by  decisions  respecting  changes  of  tenancy.  Tho 
fifth — that  many  landlords  forced  upon  their  tenants 
agreements  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  and 
destructive  of  its  objects.  Tho  sixth — that  the  clauses 
professing  to  legalise  tho  Ulster  custom  failed  to  secure 
I  to  the  tenants  the  benefits  which  immemorial  usage  had 
established  as  their  right.  The  seventh — that  the  only 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  laud  system  was  the  exten¬ 
sion  to  every  farmer  of  the  Ulster  tenant  right  in  its 
integrity,  with  the  definition  given  by  the  Dungarvan 
Association.  Other  resolutions  demanded  suitable 
houses  and  lots  of  land  for  agricultural  labourers,  and 
called  upon  the  constituencies  to  return  tenant-right 
candidates  at  the  next  election. 

No  doubt  the  simplest,  as  it  is  by  far  the  most  com¬ 
fortable,  way  of  dealing  with  these  complaints  is  to 
pooh-pooh  them  altogether — to  treat  them  as  another 
instance  of  the  rooted  unreason  and  implacable  discon¬ 
tent  of  the  Irish  nature.  It  is  a  course  which  is  adopted, 
completely  to  its  own  satisfaction,  and  we  must  suppose 
to  that  of  its  readers,  by  the  Times;  and  the  only 
objection  which  we  have  to  urge  against  such  a  mode  of 
treating  the  question  is  simply  that  it  is  the  policy  to 
which  we  owe  all  the  miseries  of  Ireland  and  all  the 
humiliations  of  our  failure  to  govern  her.  Surely  this 
policy  of  ignoring  every  suggestion  of  Irish  grievances 
until  they  become  desperate  enough  to  be  dangerous  and 
too  desperate  to  be  peaceably  redressed,  has  already 
.played  its  part  sufficiently  in  our  relations  with  the 
sister  isle,  and  it  is  about  time  to  abandon  it.  The 
complaints  now  made  by  the  Irish  tenant-farmers  may 
be  unreasonable,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  a 
sound  judgment  on  this  point  can  be  pronounced  by 
those  who  persistently  refuse  even  to  notice,  still  less  to 
consider  them. 

As  formulated  in  the  series  of  resolutions  we  have 
quoted  above,  the  complaints  of  the  Irish  tenants  may  be 
considered  under  two  heads,  as  relating  either  to  the 
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prinoiplee  of  the  Act  or  to  its  practical  operation  ;  and, 
ihos  classified,  they  demand  respectively  a  very  different 
mode  of  dealing.  So  far  as  the  operation  of  the  Act  is 
concerned,  the  charges  of  the  Irish  tenants  can  of  course 
'  only  make  ont  at  best  a  case  for  inquiry.  It  is  obviously 
Impossible  to  pronounce  upon  them  with  the  materials 
.  at  hand.  If  the  Act  has  failed  of  its  effect,  either 
because  the  tribunals  appointed  to  carry  it  out  are  not 
satisfactory,  or  because  the  modes  of  proof  required  in 
proceedings  taken  out  under  it  are  unduly  rigorous,  or 
through  any  other  similar  cause — all  these  are  matters 
which  can  only  be  properly  investigated  by  a  Royal 
Commission  or  a  Parliamentary  Committee.  Defects  of 

•  machinery  can  only  bo  detected  by  actual  and  close 
'inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the  machine  has 
worked.  But  complaints  against  the  principle  of  the 
Act  stand  on  a  very  different  footing.  So  far  as  the 
complaints  of  the  Irish  tenants  impugn  this  principle, 
'.we  in  England  are  undoubtedly  able  and,  being  able, 

.■  are  bound  to  hear  and  adjudicate  upon  them  at  once. 

The  full  materials  for  a  judgment  are  before  the  country, 
both  in  the  ample  debates  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in 
1870  and  in  the  subsequent  discussions  on  similar  sub¬ 
jects  in  relation  to  this  country.  The  debates  of  1870 
form,  in  fact,  the  record  of  the  arguments  upon  which 
Parliament  pronounced  judgment  between  the  Irish 
landlord  and  his  tenant ;  and  if  one  of  the  parties  to 
that  cause  appeals  against  the  judgment,  the  first  step 
»  of  the  tribunal  should  be  to  reconsider  the  arguments 
upon  which  the  decision  was  based.  If  that  decision 
appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  have  stopped  short  of  the 
'  point  to  which  it  ought  logically  to  have  been  carried,  a 
case  is  at  once  made  out  for  a  rehearing  of  the  whole 
.matter. 

Applying  then  the  principle  of  classification  above 
laid  down,  wo  must  undoubtedly  dismiss  several  of  the 
resolutions  for  the  present  as  bearing  only  upon  the 
.  operation  of  the  Act.  Omitting  the  first  resolution  alto- 

•  gether  as  merely  introductory,  we  come  to  the  second, 
which  alleges  that  the  provisions  awarding  compensa¬ 
tion  to  evicted  tenants  have  not  imposed  sufficient  res¬ 
traints  upon  arbitrary  or  capricious  evictions  and  the 
imposition  of  exorbitant  rents,  while  they  gave  a  pre¬ 
mium  upon  the  consolidation  of  farms.*’  This  is  clearly 
a  complaint  which,  though  aimed  at  the  “  provisions  ” 
of  the  Act,  cannot  be  decided  on  without  an  actual  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  mode  in  which  the  Act  has  been  adminis¬ 
tered,  for  the  “  provisions  "  in  question  give  a  large  dis- 

'  cretion  to  the  Land  Courts,  and  it  may  depend  entirely 
upon  the  spirit  in  which  that  discretion  is  exercised 
whether  those  provisions  prove  effectual  or  not.  Where, 
for  instance,  as  in  adjudicating  on  a  case  of  disturbance 
from  a  holding  of  between  10/.  and  30/.  annual  value, 
the  Court  have  the  power  of  allowing  any  sum  as  com¬ 
pensation  up  to  the  amount  of  five  years’^  rent,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  much  the  more  important  part  is  played  by 
the  discretion  of  the  tribunal  than  by  the  law  which 
they  have  to  administer.  The  fourth  resolution,  again, 
relates  partly  to  “  decisions  as  to  changes  of  tenancy,” 
and  makes  out  therefore  only  a  case  for  inquiry  into  the 
administration  of  the  law.  The  sixth,  relating  to  the 
Ulster  custom,  is  emphatically  one  to  be  met  only  by 
inquiry,  but  by  very  careful  inquiry,  into  this  difficult 
.  and  obscure  question.  The  course  taken  in  the  Land 
Act — that  of  legalising  the  Ulster  custom  in  general 
terms — was  adopted  almost,  it  may  be  said,  in  despair  of 
a  definition  at  once  general  enough  and  accurate  enough 
to  form  part  of  a  legislative  enactment.  It  was  imagined, 
or  at  any  rate  hoped,  that  the  Land  Courts  themselves 
would  be  better  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent 
.of  the  usage  in  each  individual  holding;  but  the  efforts 

•  of  those  Courts  in  this  direction  have  undoubtedly  pro- 
.  duoed  general  dissatisfaction  not  only  amongst  the 

tenants,  but,  we  may  add,  also  amongst  the  landlords. 
It  ia  only  natural  that  in  the  case  of  an  obscure  and  un- 
oertain  custom  each  party  bound  by  it  should  exagge¬ 
rate  the  extent  to  which  it  favours  himself.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  highly  desirable  that  Parliament  should  take 
steps  to  ascertain  as  clearly  as  possible  the  exact  nature 
•-.of  the  usage  in  the  various  districts  of  Ulster,  and  to 


entrust  a  Parliamentary  draftsman  with  the  task  of  de 
fining  that  which  the  Land  Courts  have  failed  to  define 
satisfectorily.  The  seventh  is  not  a  resolution  but  a 
suggestion,  and  one  of  a  highly  questionable  policy,  so 
we  may  dismiss  ic  also  from  consideration.  ’ 

There  remain  but  two  resolutions  which  touch  the 
principle  of  the  Act,  the  third  and  the  fifth,  but  they 
are  by  far  the  most  i^ortant  of  the  whole  series.  The 
third  alleges  a  distinct  and  definite  charge  of  undue 
limitation  in  the  scope  of  the  Act,  and  the  fifth  sets 
forth  the  evil  consequences  which  that  limitation  has 
entailed  upon  tenants.  On  the  first  of  these  charges 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  an  opinion 
and  that  is  that  the  practical  limitation  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Act  to  tenants  of  under  50/.  hid¬ 
ings,  cannot  possibly  be  permitted  to  stand ;  and  that 
the  now  notorious  lease  hinted  at  in  the  fifth  reso¬ 
lution  has  effectually  condemned  such  limitation  for 
the  future.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  we  employed  some  time  ago  in  discussing 
the  “  Leinster  Lease,”  but  we  may  refer  briefly  to  the 
facts  on  which  they  were  based.  We  must  insist,  then, 
on  the  circumstance  being  remembered  that  the  protec¬ 
tion  sought  to  be  conferred  upon  tenants  in  the  original 
draft  of  the  Land  Bill  was  literally  cut  down  by  one- 
half,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  landlord  interest.  No 
tenant  of  a  holding  under  100/.  was  to  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
tract  himself  out  of  the  Act  as  it  was  originally  drawn,  and 
it  w'as  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  under  the  severest 
pressure  that  Mr  Gladstone  consented  to  alter  the  limit  of 
annual  value  from  100/.  to  50/.  But  our  arguments  have 
secured  of  late  a  powerful  and  unexpected  reinforce¬ 
ment,  and  we  may  now  ask.  Why  any  limitation  at  all  ? 
Why  not  an  absolute  avoidance  of  all  contracts  by  which 
any  tenant  of  any  value  of  holding  may  have  been  in¬ 
duced  or  compelled  to  surrender  his  statutory  protec* 
tion  ?  Public  opinion  has  moved  fast  of  late ;  Mr  Bis* 
raeli's  pupils  have  taken  to  educating  themselves,  and 
BO  we  have  a  Bill,  backed  by  the  name  of  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  member,  and  coquetted  with  by  the  Conservative 
party,  if  not  actually  adopted  by  its  leaders,  of  which 
the  12th  clause  enacts  that  any  contract  made  by  a 
tenant  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  is  deprived  of  his  right  to  make  any  claim  which  he 
would  ^  otherwise  entitled  to  make  under  this  Act, 
shall,  so  far  as  relates  to  such  claim,  be  void  at  law  and 
equity.”  Can  it  be,  then,  that  the  sturdy  independent 
English  farmer,  of  whose  sturdiness  and  independence 
we  hear  so  much,  actually  requires  to  be  in  all  cases 
protected  against  his  landlord,  while  his  Irish  brother, 
so  lately  supposed  to  be  little  better  than  a  serf,  ceases 
to  require  such  protection  when  he  occupies  a  holding  of 
the  magnificent  annual  value  of  fifty  pounds  ^ 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

We  have  alluded  in  a  recent  article  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  trade-unionism  in  France ;  it  now  remains  for 
us  to  demonstrate  how  near  akin  this  movement  is 
to  co-operation.  The  very  leaders  of  trade-unionism, 
the  men  who  have  proved  the  most  active  in  their 
efforts  to  group  each  trade  into  a  representative  syndical 
chamber  or  union,  have  declared  on  every  occasion  that 
their  primary  object  was  not  that  of  fomenting  strikes 
but  rather  of  so  consolidating  the  workmen  engaged  in 
each  particular  trade  as  to  enable  them  to  start  business 
on  their  own  account  by  means  of  co-operation  organised 
on  a  wide  and  democratic  basis.  The  ambition  of  the 
most  thoughtful  among  the  present  leaders  is  not  that  of 
waging  costly  war  against  the  capitalist,  but  rather  that 
of  dispensing  with  this  class  altogether.  Thus  they 
urge  with  the  utmost  ardour  the  establishment  of  co¬ 
operation  in  every  phase  of  production,  from  the  mine 
where  the  raw  material  is  dug  to  the  workshop  where 
it  receives  its  last  polish.  The  ambition  of  the  French 
co-operator  is  that  of  avoiding  any  business  transaction 
whatsoever  with  other  firms,  except  co-operative  institu¬ 
tions.  That  these  principles  are  intimately  allied  with 
trade-unionism,  a  mere  glance  at  the  doily  history  of  the 
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French  proletariat  during  the  last  few  months  will  con- 
olnsively  prove.  ^  ^ 

In  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  find,  for 
instance,  that  the  journeymen-tailors’  Syndical  Chamber, 
now  fairly  recovered  from  tthe  disorganisation  caused  by 
the  war,  turned  its  thoughts  towa^s  co-operation,  and 
that  its  members  formed  two  important  societies  of  pro¬ 
duction.  In  one  of  these  the  aspirations  described  above 
have  been  realised  as  far  as  present  circumstances  will 
permit.  They  have  collected  the  addresses,  statutes, 
and  other  details  relating  to  several  neighbouring  co- 1 
operative  societies,  and  are  thus  able  to  direct  any  pur-  ’ 
chaser  to  stores  where  be  may  buy  a  great  variety  of 
goods  without  entering  the  capitalist’s  shop.  The  Soli- 
darite  is  the  name  given  to  the  second  tailor’s  society, 
and  to  judge  by  past  experience  there  will  be  plenty  of  ‘ 
work  for  both  societies  in  Paris.  Nor  are  these  the 
only  societies  that  have  been  recently  constituted; 
in  France.  The  brass-founders  have  formed  a  pro¬ 
ductive  society  in  the  new  Oberkampt;  and  the  OerC?6_ 
de  V  Union  Syndicahy  which  was  dissolved  by  the  police 
for  no  fault  of  its  own,  has,  as  we  anticipated,  been 
re-constituted,  this  time  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  into  a  vast  co-operative  mutual  credit  or 
loan  society.  Its  statutes  are  before  us,  and  they  ex¬ 
press  the  purpose  of  the  society  in  unmistakable 
language.  In  paragraph  2  of  Article  8,  we  find  tbe  fol¬ 
lowing  text : — “  Three-quarters  of  the  funds  will  be 
issued  as  loans  to  working  men^s  associations.  ’These 
loans  shall  be  advanced  for  only  a  short  term.  The . 
remaining  quarter  of  the  society’s  tiiiid  shall  be  lent  for 
a  much  longer  period,  etther  to  support  Standing  co-  ‘ 
operative  societies  or  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  new 
societies,  which  have  declared  their  intention  to  join  the. 
present  society.*’  Here  then  we  have  an  effoTt  made  by  ’ 
the  delegates  of  the  Paris  Syndical  Chambers — for  tbe 
Cercle  de  V Union  Sy^idicale,  of  which  this  is  but  tbe' 
continuation,  was  thus  composed — to  establish  a  bank 
whose  sole  business  will  be  to  support  co-operative  enter¬ 
prises  at  terms  infinitely  more  advantageous  than  those 
imposed  by  ordinary  money-lenders  or  banks.  Such  is 
the  work  attempted  by  the  delegates  of  the  Syndical 
Chambers  now  that  the  police  have  prevented  their  esta¬ 
blishing  a  general  Trades  Council. 

Another  group  of  delegates  was  elected  some  months 
previously  to  visit  the  Lyons  Exhibition;  and  on  uniting 
with  the  delegates  of  that  town  and  of  Bordeaux,  it  was 
found  that  they  had  all  received  the  same  mission. 
Apart  from  the  study  of  technical  matters,  they  were 
charged  in  their  separate  mandates  to  collect  all  possible 
information  relating  to  co-opcration,  and  to  assist  its 
growth  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The  programme, 
drawn  up  on  this  occasion  by  the  delegates,  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  reproduced  in  ’ 
the  Labour  NewSy  as  it  appealed  to  English  as  well  as  to ' 
French  societies.  This  important  document  consists  of' 
a  series  of  industrial  and  social  questions  to  be  answered 
by  each  locality.  Their  evident  bent  is  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  enable  the  working  classes  to  establish 
co-operation  in  every  form  of  industry.  First,  we  note 
a  careful  desire  to  ascertain  in  what  trades  the  French 
workmen  especially  excel ;  then  what  are  the  costs  of  the 
raw  materials  necessary ;  what  is  their  intrinsic  value, 
and  at  what  price  are  they  sold.  Over  and  above  these 
considerations,  the  federative  system  is  advocated  as  the ' 
best  means  of  uniting  all  co-operative  enterprises.  Thus 
we  find  that  though  adverse  circumstances,  such  as  the 
despotism  of  the  Empire  and  the  disasters  of  the  war,  have 
naturally  rendered  trade-unionism  and  co-operation 
much  weaker  in  France  than  in  England,  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  more  unanimous  desire  to  unite  both 
movements  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  each. 

Apart  from  the  development  of  the  co-operative  prin- 
•ciple  among  the  great  trade  corporations,  much  of  its 
present  strength,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  is  due  to  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative.  Among  journalists  and  others  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  liberal  professions,  tbe  spirit  of  Charles 
Fourier  seems  to  have  found  new  light.  Their  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  create  a  pbaliinuferej  under  the  title  of  the  Club 
des  F amileSy  was,  it  is  true,  suppressed  by  the  police  a 


fortnight  or  so  ago  ;  but  there  still  remains  tbe  monthly 
periodical  which  was  first  issued  at  the  beginning  of  th4 
year  to  represent  their  ideas.  The  Bulletin  du  Mouve- 
ment  Sociale  is  bent  on  demonstratiug  that  the  move¬ 
ment  in  question  is  a  co-operative  movement.  M. 
Charles  M.  Limousin,  in  a  series  of  articles,  deals  with 
its  difficulties  of  co-operation,  while  M.  Jules  Giraud 
by  explaining  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  socialist  reform¬ 
ers  of  France  bring^s  forward  tbe  more  practical  portions 
lof  Fourier’s  views  on  association,  or  in  other  words,  co¬ 
operation.  In  the  provinces  the  peasants  even  have 
displayed  great  intelligence  in  their  quick  appreciation 
of  united  action.  Without  tbe  assistance  of  books  or 
of  “  agitators  ”  they  have,  in  several  localities,  instinc¬ 
tively  discovered  the  secret  of  co-operation.  In  a  little 
village  of  L’Aisne,  for  instance,  odled  Pierrepont,  tbe 
villagers  discovered  that  an  immense  amount  of  fuel  was 
lost  in  baking  bread.  Each  cottager  baked  his  own 
bread ;  but  it  took  a  long  time  to  warm  the  oven,  and  a 
longtime  to  get  it  cool  again.  The  bread  was  therefore 
baked  but  at  rare  intervalsi  and  became  dry  and  even 
mouldy.  Thus  the  idea  naturally  occurred  to  these 
economic  rustics  to  oonstruct  a  common  oven  for  the  use 
of  tbe  whole  village.  Further  to  economise  tbe  labour  of 
each  housewife  they  hired  a  journeyman  baker  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  bread.  The  result  was  so  successful  that  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  Missy,  Grundlup,  and  Vesles 
have  followed  the  example.  The  same  principle  has  also 
led  to  the  creation  of  co-operalive  bakehouses  at  Jouy- 
sur-Morin  (Seine  et  Marne),  at  Channay  near  Tours,  at 
Beziers  (Herault),  at  Arcueil  Caehan  near  Paris,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Lyons,  at  la  Guillotiere,  and  in  many  other 
districts. 

The  movement,  it  will  be  seen,  is  gaining  ground,  in¬ 
dependently  of  any  leadership,  in  those  localities  where 
the  ordinary  working-class  agitations  do  not  exist ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  tthe  workmen  of  the  great  centres  are 
so  engrossed  in  the  matter  that,  in  some  instances,  they 
are  willing  to  abandon  all  other  schemes  in  its  favour. 
We  find,  for  instance,  that  M.  Batifol,  the  president  of 
the  Bordeaux  Locksmiths’  Syndical  Chamber,  considers 
that  whatever  advantages  may  accrue  from  sending  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  the  money  that  would 
be  thus  expended  could  be  used  to  much  greater  advan¬ 
tage  in  starting  a  co-operative  association  of  his  trade. 
Professing  to  express  tne  opinion  of  the  provincial  trade 
anions,  M.  Batifol  states  that  each  Syndical  Chamber 
intends  to  start  a  co-operative  society  of  production. 
When  funds  sufficient  shall  have  been  collected  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  most  indispensable  tools,  three  or  four  of  the 
best  members  are  to  be  elected  to  work  with  them ;  and, 
though  they  are  to  be  paid  at  a  higher  scale  than  that 
received  from  the  capitalists,  still  the  bulk  of  the  profits 
realised  will  be  kept  by  the  Syndical  Chamber  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  business  gradually  till  the  whole  corpora¬ 
tion  has  been  emancipated ;  or,  in  other  words,  till  in 
Bordeaux,  for  instance,  there  are  no  locksmiths  at  all 
except  co-operative  locksmiths.  It  seems  that  if  these 
aims  are  realised,  the  present  movement  will  ultimately 
prove  more  dangerous  to  the  bowrgeoisie  than  the  Com¬ 
mune  itself.  A. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Parliament  met  on  Monday  for  the  first  time  after 
the  Easter  holidays.  The  House  of  Lords,  in  a  sitting 
of  forty  minutes’  duratien,  advanced  two  private  Bills  a 
stagd,  passed  the  Mutiny  Bills  through  Committee,  and 
considered  the  Commons’  amendments  to  tbe  Bastardy 
Law  Amendment  Bill — which  were  agreed  to.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  principal  business  was  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Tests  (Dublin)  Bill.  Mr  Fawcett,  in  moving 
tht  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  contented  himself  with 
pointing  out  that  all  p.’irties  wore  agreed  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  left  much  to  be  done,  but  maintained  that  what  he 
proposed  was  good  as  far  as  it  went  and  was  the  most 
that  could  at  present  be  attained.  Mr  Mitchell  Henry 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that,  before  legis¬ 
lating,  Parliament  should  inquire  by  means  of  a  Royal 
Commission  into  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people  on  the 
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victim  of  I  him  and  Mr  Candlish,  who  had  undertaken  to  present  the 

very  entertaining  passages  occurred.  We 

the  Newcastle 


subject.  Mr  Heron,  who  declared  himself  a 
the  tests  wh  oh  Mr  Fawcett  would  abolish,  seconded  the 
amendment.  The  O’Donoghuo  opposed  the  Bill  as  an 
attempt  to  force  on  Irishmen  a  system  to  which  they  are 
opposed,  and  insisted  that  the  question  was  one  for 
Irishmcm  alone  to  settle.  Dr  Ball  supported  the  Bill 
as  a  logical  consequence  of  the  Irish  Church  Act.  Mr 
Agar  Ellis,  Mr  Pirn,  Mr  Plunket,  Mr  Gladstone,  and 
others  also  took  part  in  the  debate ;  but  very  little  in 
the  way  of  argument  was  added.  Mr  Mitchell  Henry 
withdrew  his  admendment  and  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords  sat  for  twenty-five 
minutes,  and  in  that  time  managed  to  pass  the  Marine 
Mutiny  Bills,  advance  six  private  Bills  a  stage,  and  read 
the  Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Land  Provisional 
Orders  (Ireland)  Bill  a  second  time,  Tlie  House  of 
Commons  refused  leave  to  Mr  Auberon  Herbert  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  Bill  to  limit  the  compensation  on  the  abolition  of 
College  Fellowships,  which  was  advocated  in  a  masterly 
speech  and  replied  to  with  that  **  Batavian  grace 
which  characterises  the  utterances  of  the  junior  mem- 
her  for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  rest  of  the 
evening  was  devoted  to  a  Central  Asian  debate  which, 
we  are  afraid,  will  be  little  understood  outside  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  of  Commons  had  but  a 
short  sitting.  A  Bill  introduced  by  Mr  Beresford  Hope, 
and  which  may  be  described  as  one  for  facilitating  next 


Chronicle.  Mr  Candlish  was  in  favour  of  a  Jtloyal  Com 
mission,  but  not  of  Mr  Plimsoll’s  Bill. 

He  wanted  an  inquiry,  because  he  did  not  know  what  loeisla. 
tion  w’ould  put  a  stop  to  the  evils  he  had  described.  Mr  Ritsori 
did  not  know  this.  [Mr  Ritson  :  I  do.]  It  was  a  pity  then  he 
had  not  told  the  meeting?.  [Mr  Ritson  :  I  am  not  a  legislator  1 
Mr  Ritson  was  more  than  a  legislator ;  ho  w'as  a  philanthropUt 
—[Mr  Ritson ;  Yes]— and  being  such  he  should  let  his  heart  over- 
flow,  and  give  effect  to  the  philanthropic  views  by  which  he  was 
inspired.  Mr  Ritson  would  not  have  surveys  to  determine  sea- 
worthiness,  for  he  objected  to  that  part  of  Mr  Flimsoll’s  Bill. 
[Mr  Ritson  :  No,  no  ;  at  present  only.]  He  was  sorry  if  he  mis¬ 
interpreted  Mr  Ritson. 

Mr  Ritson  then  explained  what  he  had  intended  to 
say,  but  without  much  effect,  for  on  Mr  Candlish  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  his  speech  he  was  greeted  with  the  remark 
from  Mr  Ritson,  “  That  is  very  amusing,  sir,  but  not 
true.”  A  little  later  on  Mr  Candlish  said  that 

Mr  Ritson’s  position  was  as  illogical  and  as  absurd  as  any  ex¬ 
hibition  he  ever  saw  him  make  in  that  or  any  other  room.  [Mr 
Ritson ;  Or  heard  him  make  ;]  or  that  he  ever  heard  him  make. 
[Mr  Ritson :  That  will  do.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Candlish’s  speech  another 
scene  occurred. 

Mr  Ritson  asked  for  an  explanation  of  Mr  Candlish’s  remarks 
imputing  to  him  some  other  motive  than  the  welfare  of  the  sea¬ 
men — some  \  ■'  -  ^ 


unworthy  motive,  and  he  was  entitled  to  have  it 

stated.  _ _ 

_  .  evidently 

world  investments,  was  read  a  second  time,  with  the  political,  as  he  sought  to  cast  aspersions  on  the  present  Govern- 
assent  of  the  Government.  Mr  Cawley’s  Locomotives  ment.  , ,  ,  ^  . 

on  Uonds  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Select  &mmittee.  .  ‘‘‘“"1'* 

On  Ihuisday  the  House  of  Lords  sat  for  three-quarters  from  a  man  who  went  across  to  India  to  asperse  a  Con- 

of  an  hour,  and  after  one  or  two  notices  of  some  import-  servative  Government. 

ance,  passed  the  Marriages  (Ireland)  Bill  through  Com-  gir  h.  Williamson  then  “  congratulated  the  meeting 
mittee,  and  read  the  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths  the  mild  and  practical  tone  of  their  debate,”  and  the 
Bill  a  second  time.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  shipowners  separated  for  the  evening, 
greater  part  pf  the  evening  was  devoted  to  criticism  of  .  ■— 

the  Budget,  on  which  we  have  commented  elsewhere.  Great  results  must  ensue  from  the  Paris  election 
Some  progress  was  made  in  Committee  with  the  Register  which  is  appointed  for  to-morrow,  but  it  would  be  rash 
for  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Electors  Bill,  and  the  to  speculate  as  to  the  chances  of  the  two  principal 
conveyancing  (Scotland)  Bill  was  read  a  second  time.  candidates.  M.  de  Remusat  has  much  to  recommend 

““  him  to  the  electors.  In  1830  he  fought  with  thejournal- 

An  organisation  that  was  proposed  about  a  year  ago,  ists  against  the  law  which  led  to  the  Revolution.  Under 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  for  com-  the  Empire  his  name  was  associated  with  the  victims  of 
pleting,  or  at  any  rate  carrying  on,  the  work  of  the  Reform  the  2nd  of  December  and  the  struggles  of  the  Opposi- 
League,  has  at  length  taken  shape,  and  promises  to  be-  tion  in  the  Haute  Garonne,  and  if,  in  his  long  political 
come  iijfiuential,  under  the  name  01  the  Reformers’ Union,  life,  he  has  given  some  unpopular  votes,  he  has  on  the 
Overa  thousand  members  have  been  recruited  for  it  among  whole  rendered  good  service  to  the  Liberal  cause ;  and 
the  working  classes  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  had  he  come  forward  as  an  in- 
it  proposes,  we  believe,  soon  to  engage  in  a  vigorous  dependent  candidate,  the  great  majority  of  the  Repub- 
;rnsade  with  the  view  of  securing  attention  to  the  leading  lican  party  would  have  rallied  round  him.  They  would 
)oints  of  its  programme  in  anticipation  of  the  next  general  have  forgotten  that  he  had  twice  been  a  minister  under 
lection,  “especially  in  regard  to  the  franchise,  the  land,  a  monarchy,  and  that  in  1850  he  voted  for  the  restric- 
ind  the  rights  of  labour.”  The  first  of  these  points  includes  ‘tion  of  universal  suffrage  and  for  the  prolongation  of 
L  reform  of  our  representative  system  and  equalisation  of  the  laws  against  the  clubs,  and  would  only  have  remem- 
he  county  and  borough  franchise.  The  second  is  almost  bered  that  he  was  the  great  patriot  to  whose  skill  and 
dentical  with  the  demands  of  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  sagacity  they  in  a  measure  owed  the  liberation  of  the 
Association,  particularly  as  regards  the  preservation  of  national  territory.  But  unfortunately  M.  de  R^musat’s 
ommons  and  common  rights,  the  prevention  of  the  sale  candidature  took  from  the  onset  an  official  character, 
f  charitable  lands  to  private  purchasers,  and  the  aboli-  For  the  mass  of  the  electors  he  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
ion  of  the  game  laws.  The  third  aims  primarily  at  a  poses  a  Government  candidate.  Moreover  his  bills  and 
eform  of  the  existing  criminal  law  for  trade-unions  and  placards  are  all  sent  out  from  the  Prefecture  of  the 
ombinations  of  working  men.  Mr  J .  C.  Cox,  who  is  Seine.  This  has  perhaps  done  him  more  harm  in  the 
amous  for  his  co-operation  with  Mr  Joseph  Arch  in  the  eyes  of  the  Republican  party  than  anything  else. 


Mr  Candlish  :  I  said  that  Mr  Ritson’s  object  was 
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and  partly  in  a  private  school  of  bis  own  at  Caisery,  he 
removed  to  Lyons  in  1857  and  established  a  manafac- 
tory.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  18th  of  March,  M.  Barodet 
was  chosen  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Lyons  as  one 
of  the  delegates  whom  they  sent  to  Versailles  to  plead 
the  cause  of  municipal  freedom  with  M.  Thiers,  and  to 
try  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Paris  and  the 
National  Assembly.  It  was  after  several  interviews  which 
he  had  at  that  time  with  the  President  of  the  Republic 
that  M.  Thiers  appointed  him  to  the  difficult  post  of 
mayor  of  Lyons.  That  unfortunate  town  having  been 
sacrificed  by  the  present  Government  to  satisfy  the 
hatred  of  the  Bight,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  when  the 
electors  of  Paris  were  convoked  they  determined  to 
express  their  idignatiou  at  a  policy  which,  if  continued, 
will  destroy  the  municipal  institutions  in  all  the  large 
towns  of  France. 

The  Government  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  while  profess¬ 
ing  to  initiate  great  and  liberal  reforms,  has  been  unable 
to  restrain  its  wrath  against  the  radical  faction  entitled 
“  Toung  Turkey.”  Five  papers  published  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  have  been  suddenly  suppressed,  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  editors  sent  as  prisoners  to  distant  fortresses.  No 
reason  whatsoever  has  been  assigned  to  justify  these  ex¬ 
treme  measures ;  but  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude 
that  the  Government,  notwithstanding  its  professed 
liberality,  could  not  brook  the  systematic  opposition 
of  the  offending  papers.  It  might,  however,  have  given 
its  victims  the  satisfaction  of  a  trial.  Of  the  five  papers, 
the  Ehret  seems  to  have  excited  the  greatest  wrath  of 
the  Government ;  for,  in  this  instance,  not  only  has  the 
director  Kernel  Bey  been  arrested,  but  all  the  other  cor¬ 
respondents  and  contributors  have  shared  the  same 
fate.  - 

His  recent  resolutions  to  arrest  local  taxation  and 
abolish  the  income-tax  are  good  proofs — whatever  the 
Friend  of  India  may  say  to  the  contrary — that  Lord 
Northbrook  is  realising  the  hopes  upon  which  were 
based  his  selection  to  fill  the  high  office  of  Indian 
Viceroy.  That  this  is  so  is  abundantly  manifest  from 
the  respect  and  affection  which  he  has  already  won  from 
the  people  of  India.  Every  mail  brings  fresh  proof  of 
Lord  Northbrook’s  great  popularity ;  and  a  native  paper 
now  before  us  writes  that  “the  ryots  of  Joyrampore 
have  observed  a  thanksgiving  day  to  invoke  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  upon  Lord  Northbrook  for  vetoing  the  Ben¬ 
gal  Municipal  Bill.”  As  we  have  before  pointed  out, 
this  Bill,  though  theoretically  an  advance  towards 
native  self-government,  would  lead  to  an  increase  of 
local  taxation :  and  evidently  the  Bengalees,  like  the 
Scotch,  know  how  to  combine  love  of  their  purse  with 
their  love  of  God. 


HOW  A  BISHOP  TACKLES  HIGH  PRICES. 

Sir, — The  announcement  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
that  he  intends  collecting  procurations f  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  due  to  him  for  his  labour,  in  holding  a  visitation, 
has  made  no  little  stir  in  his  diocese.  Simple-minded  folks 
indeed  are  his  clergy.  For  they  have  thought  that  the  yearly 
income  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  was  not 
very  bad  pay,  for  all  the  duties  performed  by  their  diocesan. 
Of  this  opinion  the  right  reverend  prelate  does  not  seem  to 
be.  Hence  his  demand  for  procurations'^  Although  he  has 
been  willing  hitherto  to  forego  them,  he  probably  now  finds 
that  he  can  do  so  no  longer,  owing  to  the  general  rise  in 
prices,  whereby  the  episcopal  income  does  not  obtain  so  much 
in  exchange  for  it  as  of  yore. 

If  nothing  else,  which  some  do  doubt,  the  bishops  are  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  ornamental  part  of  Mother  Church.  It 
behoves  them  therefore  for  the  sake  of  her  dignity,  however 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  own,  to  strive  to  the  uttermost  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  rise  in  prices.  Bishop  Atlay,  there¬ 
fore,  is  about  to  set  a  good  example  to  his  right  reverend 
brethren.  As  to  his  clergy,  they  have  reason  to  be  thankful 


“  procuration  fees.”  No  doubt  the  holy  man  has  had  in  mind 
that  it  has  been  said :  For  he  that  hath^  to  him  shall  he  given  : 
and  he  that  hath  not.  from  him  shall  he  taken  even  that  wnioh  he 
hath”  - 


I  am,  &c., 


M.A.  Oxford. 


DIRuE. 

VIII.~A  CHOICE. 

Faith  is  the  spirit  that  makes  man’s  body  and  blood 
Sacred,  to  crown  when  life  and  death  have  ceased 
His  heavenward  head  for  high  fame’s  holy  feast ; 

But  as  one  swordstroke  swift  as  wizard’s  rod 
Made  Caesar  carrion  and  made  Brutus  God, 

Faith  false  or  true,  born  patriot  or  born  priest,  § 
Smites  into  semblance  or  of  man  or  beast 
The  soul  that  feeds  on  clean  or  unclean  food. 

Lo  here  the  faith  that  lives  on  its  own  light, 

Visible  music ;  and  lo  there,  the  foul 

Shape  without  shape,  the  harpy  throat  and  howl. 

Sword  of  the  soul  of  man  !  arise  and  smite. 

And  sheer  through  throat  and  claw  and  maw  and  tongue 
Kill  the  beast  faith  that  lives  on  its  own  dung. 


IX.— THE  AUGURS. 

Lay  the  corpse  out  on  the  altar ;  bid  the  elect 
Slaves  clear  the  ways  of  service  spiritual. 

Sweep  clean  the  stalled  soul’s  serviceable  stall. 

Ere  the  chief  priest’s  dismantling  hands  detect 
The  ulcerous  flesh  of  faith  all  scaled  and  specked 
Beneath  the  bandages  that  hid  it  all, 

And  with  sharp  edgetools  oecumenical 
The  leprous  carcases  of  creeds  dissect. 

As  on  the  night  ere  Brutus  grew  divine 
The  sick-souled  augurs  found  their  ox  or  swine 
Heartless ;  so  now  too  by  their  after  art 
In  the  same  Rome,  at  an  un  cleaner  shrine. 

Limb  from  rank  limb,  and  putrid  part  from  part. 
They  carve  the  corpse — a  beast  without  a  heart. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 


LITERARY. 


MAZZIKl’S  COBBESPONDENOE. 


Lettres  de  Joseph  Maziini  a  Daniel  Stem, 
Germer  Baiili^re. 


(1864-1872.)  Paris: 


Among  the  as  yet  inaccessible  treasuries  of  information 
reserved  for  the  future  historian  of  our  times,  he  will 
find  few  more  important  than  the  letters  of  Giuseppe  Maz- 
zini.  The  indefatigable  activity  of  the  writer,  the  keen¬ 
ness  of  his  literary  and  philosophical  interests,  his  zeal  in 
proselytism  and  ardour  in  discussion,  his  confidential  rela¬ 
tions  with  men  of  all  ranks  and  characters,  the  ramifica- 
*tion  of  his  projects  into  every  European  country,  and  his 
intimate  alliance  with  the  progressive  elements  of  all,  his 
penetration  into  diplomatic  intrigue,  and  his  appreciation  of 
popular  forces,  must  combine  to  impart  the  highest  inte¬ 
rest  to  his  multifarious  correspondence.  The  mere  frag¬ 
ment  now  before  us — forty-six  letters  to  a  person  whom  he 
never  even  saw — forcibly  suggests  the  probable  value  of  his 
more  intimate  epistolary  intercourse  with  personal  friends 
or  adversaries.  The  lady  to  whom  these  are  addressed — 
the  late  Oountess  d’Agoult,  better  known  by  her  literary 
pseudonym  of  Daniel  Stem — was  the  authoress  of  an  ex. 
cellent  history  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  of  some  remark¬ 
able  novels,  and  of  numerous  essays.  One  of  these,  treating 
of  Dante  and  Goethe,  and  published  in  the  Bevtie  Qer- 
manique  in  1864,  originated  a  correspondence  continued, 
although  with  frequent  interruptions,  to  the  period  of  Maz- 
zini’s  death,  and  of  which  we  propose  to  offer  a  concise 
account. 

Dante  and  Goethe,  as  they  strike  the  key-note  of  the 
writers’  interchange  of  thought,  typify  in  a  manner  their 
respective  characters  and  points  of  view.  Daniel  Stern  a 
German,  we  believe,  by  birth,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the 
modern  spirit — would  seem  (her  letters  have  not  been  P^®" 
served)  to  have  ranged  herself  under  the  banner  of  Goethe, 
Mazzini,  with  his  consuming  patriotism,  austere  abnegation. 
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and  restless  political  activity,  could  feel  no  sympathy  with 
the  serene  cosmopolitanism  of  the  great  German.  The 
marvel  is  that  he  should  have  bestowed  so  much  study 
upon  him,  and  in  many  respects  have  so  correctly  appre¬ 
hended  his  significance.  But  that  was  with  the  instinct 
of  aversion.  Dante,  on  the  other  hand,  was  his  ideal,  his 
Messiah.  Dante,  he  said,  lived  again  at  this  day  in  the 
Italian  unity  which  he  foresaw,  and  towards  which  he  took 
the  first  effective  step  by  fusing  the  dialects  of  Italy  into 
a  common  language.  To  Dante,  as  to  Mazzini,  Borne  was 
“the  sacred,  predestined,  providential  city  : he  sacrificed 
his  own  Florence  to  her  ;  and  one  day  the  loftiest  of  her 
seven  hills  will  be  crowned  by  his  colossal  statue,  “to 
which  every  Boman  will  address  his  matin  prayer,  and 
from  which  he  will  crave  an  inspiration  for  the  day.** 
Dante,  he  says  elsewhere,  imprints  his  image  upon  the 
world ;  Goethe  images  the  world  within  his  own  breast. 
Dante  thrusts  us  upon  action,  suffering,  martyrdom ;  Goethe 
preaches  tranquillity,  contemplation,  adaptation  to  our  en¬ 
vironment  :  “  but  I  would  give  all  the  books  in  the  world 
for  a  line  of  action.*’  Second  only  to  his  admiration  of 
Dante  is  his  admiration  of  Byron,  the  frequent  thinness 
and  hollowness  of  whose  magnificent  rhetoric — happily  for 
his  fame  and  his  country’s — seem  always  to  elude  the  per¬ 
ception  of  foreigners.  Mazzini  classes  him  with  Goethe 
as  representative  of  what  he  considers  a  closed  era  in  poetry. 
This  juxtaposition  of  the  most  destructive  and  the  most 
constructive  of  poets  appears  singular,  but  Goethe’s  para¬ 
mount  faculty  of  construction  is  not  recognised  by  Mazzini. 
The  scientific  spirit  personified  in  him  is,  in  Mazzini’s  eyes, 
mere  analysis.  Philosophy,  he  says,  can  but  attest  the  death 
of  a  creed  and  prepare  the  way  for  its  successor.  This 
successor,  in  Mazzini’s  apprehension,  is  even  now  at  hand, 
and  these  letters  afford  curious  glimpses  of  the  semblance 
it  assumed  in  his  anticipations.  A  small  elect  Church  will 
first  be  formed — “the  Church  of  Precursors,’*  collectively 
fulfilling  the  mission  assigned  in  Christian  legend  to  John 
the  Baptist.  Then  a  world-crisis  will  supervene,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  people — needless  to  say  which — will  arise  in  the 
name  of  universal  humanity,  a  true  (Ecumenical  Council 
will  be  convoked,  and  the  Church  of  the  future  will  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  a  declaration  of  the  duties,  not 
the  rights,  of  man.  To  this,  contrary  to  all  ecclesiastical 
precedent,  the  Church  will  subjoin  a  strenuous  disclaimer 
of  her  own  infallibility.  “Elle  dira  en  meme  temps,  La  foi 
est  sainte,  I’heresie  est  saoree.”  “  Were  I,’*  adds  Mazzini, 
still  a  young  man,  I  would  myself  found  this  Church  of 
Precursors.’*  This  cardinal  maxim  of  the  supremacy  of 
duty  over  right  is,  in  the  course  of  this  correspondence, 
continually  applied  by  him  to  the  socialistic  movements  of 
his  own  day.  “  Je  vois  dans  la  classe  ouvriere  I’element  de 
I’avenir ;  mais  c’est  a  condition  qu’elle  ne  se  pose  pas  pour 
but  un  probleme  de  pur  interet  materiel.  II  aboutirait  a 
en  faire  une  nouvelle  bourgeoisie.”  Impressive  words,  as 
indeed  are  all  his  utterances  on  the  subject.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  lonely  enthusiast,  whose 
few  wants  were  effaced  by  his  aspirations,  ever  sufficiently 
apprehended  the  absolute  necessity  of  material  welfare  as 
the  substratum  of  morality  among  average  mankind. 

As  a  politician,  Mazzini,  here  as  everywhere,  appears  to 
more  advantage  in  the  light  of  a  diviner  of  the  remote 
future  than  as  an  organiser  of  the  actually  existent.  In  a 
letter  penned  only  two  months  before  his  death,  he  fore¬ 
casts  an  anti-Teutonic  league  between  France  and  Bussia, 
which  is  but  too  likely  to  come  to  pass  without  that  pre¬ 
liminary  overthrow  of  Russian  autocracy  which  alone 
rendered  it  desirable  in  his  eyes.  We  gain  little  additional 
information  respecting  his  own  mysterious  political  activity. 
He  frequently  speaka  of  himself  as  engaged  in  conspiracy, 
but  it  does  not  directly  appear  how  far  he  was  I'esponsible 
for  any  of  the  abortive  enterprises  aimed  at  the  Italian 
kingdom  after  the  expulsion  of  Austria.  His  isolation  as 
a  public  mac,  his  estrangement  from  old  associates  and  the 
political  instinct  of  his  country,  is  very  apparent,  and  was 
evidently  keenly  felt  by  him.  Like  most  men  of  intense 
singleness  of  aim,  he  lacked  dramatic  imagination ;  he  was 
incapable  of  comprehending  honest  differenoe  of  opinion ; 
he  deplored  his  countrj’men’s  ingratitude,  and  they  his 
injustice.  History,  while  respecting  his  purity  of  motive, 


will  undoubtedly  pronounce  that  [he  Jwas  entirely  in  the 
wrong  in  his  controversy  with  them,  and  that  they 
gave  no  more  signal  proof  of  their  capacity  for  freedom 
than  by  declining  to  follow  further  him  to  whom  they 
principally  owed  it.  ^ 

Mazzini,  however,  must  not  be  too  heavily  censured  for 
les  defauts  de  see  qualites.  He  was  not  primarily  either  a 
man  of  action  or  a  man  of  thought,  but  one  of  prophetic 
insight,  the  primitive  simplicity  of  whose  intentions 
losing  in  breadth  what  it  added  in  force,  excluded  those 
habits  of  weighing  and  comparing  opinions  essential  to 
width  of  view,  liberality,  and  tolerance.  The  universal 
need  of  the  times  for  men  of  this  exceptional  stamp  is 
evinced  by  the  number  who  emerged  into  public  activity 
about  the  year  1830.  The  circumstances  of  the  age, 
moreover,  conspired  to  impart  a  character  of  mysticism  and 
a  species  of  supernatural  consecration  to  its  Mazzinis,  even 
to  its  Comtes.  The  spiritual  desolation  bequeathed  by  the 
eighteenth  century  had  provoked  a  reaction,  most  con¬ 
spicuously  manifest  in  the  Neo-Catholic  movement,  but 
not  less  traceable  in  the  solemn  fervour  and  hierophantic 
attitude  of  the  contemporary  leaders  of  free  thought  itself. 
The  general  advance,  however,  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
especially  the  diffusion  of  scientific  habits  of  thought, 
have  more  and  more  thrown  the  world  out  of  harmony 
with  prophetical  imperiousness  and  a  'priori  methods  in 
general.  The  ideals  of  the  past  seem  less  remote  from  the 
grasp  of  ordinary  capacity  and  simple  sincerity ;  the  de¬ 
mand  is  less  for  the  inspiration  of  a  Carlyle  or  a  Lamen- 
nais  than  for  the  discernment  and  integrity  of  an  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  political  sphere,  or  the  indefatigable  patience 
of  a  Darwin  in  the  sphere  of  science.  M  en  of  superior 
intellect  and  feeling  will  remain  as  ever  the  guides  of 
humanity ;  but,  for  the  present  at  least,  they  will  seek  less 
to  control  than  to  convince.  Mazzini,  it  will  be  observed, 
never  reasons ;  ho  merely  announces,  and  his  annunciation 
easily  degenerates  into  dictation.  A  more  serious  defect, 
equally  inherent  in  the  peculiar  character  of  his  temper 
and  mission,  is  the  stereotyped  character  of  his  ideas.  The 
mind  which  lives  by  experience  and  reflection  is  susceptible 
of  indefinite  enrichment ;  the  more  august  endowment 
of  intuition  involves  a  compensatory  limitation  of  range, 
j  Once  in  his  latter  years  Mazzini’s  peculiar  gift  was  called 
I  forth  on  such  an  occasion  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
I'Yeconcile  us  to  all  the  infirmities  of  the  intuitional  cha- 
^  racter  as  displayed  in  him.  The  pretensions  of  the  (Ecu- 
j  menical  Council  of  1869  were  sufficiently  vulnerable  to  the 
I  spear  of  reason  and  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  but  the  authori¬ 
tative  solemnity  of  their  promulgation  demanded  an  equally 
authoritative  rebuke.  Among  many  scholars  and  thinkers 
of  more  ordinary  mould,  one  was  found  who  yet  bore  the 
wand  and  magic  mantle.  Mazzini  was  the  only  man  in 
Europe  who  could  without  affectation  have  retorted  upon 
the  Vatican  Assembly  in  its  own  tone ;  he  rose  fully  to  the 
height  of  the  occasion,  and  his  magniiicent  address,  at 
!  once  the  funeral  oration  of  the  past  and  the  prophecy  of 
I  the  future,  will  long  survive  the  incident  which  called  it 
!  forth.  _  G. 

j  BY  AND  BY. 

j  By  and  By.  An  Historical  Romance  of  the  Future.  By  Edward 
Maitland,  Author  of  *  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine,’  ‘  Higher  Law, 

!  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  Bentley. 

!  There  is  danger  of  our  having  too  many  imitations  of 
I  ‘  Erewhon  ’  and  ‘  The  Coming  Bace,*  but  ‘  By  and  By  ’  is- 
j  hardly  an  imitation.  Though  its  method  may  have  been 
1  suggested  by  one  or  other  of  those  works,  it  differs  from 
them  in  being  much  more  of  a  novel,  and  Mr  Maitland 
appears  to  have  thrown  his  imaginary  history  a  few  cen¬ 
turies  into  the  future,  instead  of  placing  it  in  the  past  or 
the  present,  only  in  order  that  he  may  show  what  he  thinks 
is  likely  to  be  “  the  evolution  of  religion  and  morals  ”  after 
“  the  Victorian  Emancipation,”  concerning  which  he  is  very 
hopeful,  has  borne  its  natural  fruits  in  the  freer  society  and 
the  higher  intelligence  of  remote  generations.  They  who 
take  up  the  book  merely  for  pastime  will,  perhaps,  think 
that  he  has  overloaded  his  first  volume  with  philosophical 
disquisition  and  scientific  speculation ;  but  the  romance  gets 
under  weigh  in  time,  and  after  that  it  floats  as  rapidly  and 
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easily  as  any  of  the  aeromotives  that  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  its  action.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  abounds  in 
fine  thought  and  brilliant  writing,  and,  though  we  cannot 
exactly  see  how  it  completes  the  trilogy  of  which  ‘  The 
Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine  *  and  *  Higher  Law  *  are  the  pre¬ 
ceding  parts,  it  is  extremely  interesting  and  highly  instruc¬ 
tive.  Mr  Maitland  thoroughly  maintains  the  reputation 
that  has  been  won  for  him  by  the  earlier  works  of  which 
he  now,  for  the  first  time,  publicly  avows  himself  the  author, 
and  perhaps  he  will  enhance  the  reputation  as  a  social 
philosopher  which  those  works  will  ensure  him.  Though 
they  may  not  assent  to  all  his  conclusions,  his  readers  must 
admire  the  force  and  clearness  with  which  he  presents  them, 
and  the  skill  and  completeness  with  which  he  portrays  the 
distant  future  as  a  living  present,  and  traces  back  his  prin¬ 
ciples  and  precedents  to  the  times  in  which  we  now  live. 
It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  his  wildest  imaginings  are 
very  plausible,  and  that  many  of  them  become  more  and 
more  reasonable  the  more  closely  they  are  examined. 

The  hero  of  the  book,  not  quite  happily  named,  is  a 
Christmas  Carol,  so  called  because  he  was  bom  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  the  scene  of  his  birth  being  an  improved  balloon 
stranded  on  an  iceberg.  The  development  of  science  in  the 
period  intervening  between  our  day  and  the  day  in  which 
he  is  supposed  to  live  has  turned  air- voyaging  into  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  travelling,  and  Criss,  as  the  hero 
is  familiarly  called,  having  been  born  in  the  air,  has  a 
special  aptitude  for  this  sort  of  locomotion,  and  finds  in  it 
almost  boundless  opportunities  for  bringing  distant  places 
near  together,  and  holding  intimate  communion  with  the 
denizens  of  heaven,  who  are  material  angels  presenting  no 
impossible  differences  from  the  dwellers  on  the  earth.  By 
’  that  communion  his  fine  nature  is  further  refined,  but  he  is 
altogether  an  earthling,  and  on  earth  most  of  his  life  is 
passed.  His  chief  home  is  London,  London  magnified  and 
improved  as  it  may  reasonably  be  by  the  legitimate 
expansion  of  scientific  knowledge  and  social  wisdom  in  the 
ages  to  come.  Here  is  one  glimpse  of  it : 

We  in  our  days  are  so  accustomed  to  things  as  we  have  them,  j 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  they  were  not  always  so.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  roofs  of  their  houses  were  as  strange  and  mysterious 
to  the  inmates  as  the  interior  of  the  earth  on  which  they  stood. 
But  the  practice  of  aeromotion,  and  the  substitution  of  magnetism 
for  coal  in  the  production  of  heat,  combined  to  bring  about  a 
great  revolution  in  our  architecture  and  habits,  and  affected  even 
our  system  of  jurisprudence.  For  it  was  found  necessary,  in  the 
interests  of  that  privacy  which  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  character  and  affections,  to  secure  our  interiors  from  the 
observation  of  impertinent  aerialists,  by  making  certain  changes 
in  our  window  system,  and  also  to  add  certain  stringent  provisions 
to  the  laws  relating  to  libel  and  slander.  The  most  effective  of 
these  provisions  was  one  that  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
enactment  of  our  ancestors.  There  was  a  period  when  they 
suffered  the  libeller  to  go  free  on  pleading  justification  and  sus¬ 
taining  his  plea  by  proof  of  its  truth.  We,  on  the  contrary,  treat 
such  a  plea  as  an  aggravation  of  the  original  offence,  and  punish  ^ 
it  accordingly. 

But  what  would  our  ancestors  have  said,  could  they  have  seen  ] 
the  London  of  to  day,  on  a  fine  evening!  The  growing  scarcity  j 
of  coal,  once  deplored  by  them  as  the  commencement  of  Britain’s 
decline  and  downfall,  proved  in  reality  its  greatest  blessing,  ^ 
through  the  impulse  it  gave  to  scientific  research  and  the  dis-  ^ 
covery  of  substitutes.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  mechanical  and 
economical  gains  thus  effected,  I  will  mention  only  the  gain  in  < 
comfort  and  health.  Who  now  that  sees  our  flat  and  commodious  i 
roofs,  with  their  friendly  gatherings  and  elegant  adornments,  can  ^ 
realise  the  time  when,  for  an  aerialist  to  pass  over  a  large  town  ( 
at  a  moderate  height,  would  have  been  to  court  destruction  by  < 
suffocation !  For  then  every  house  was  a  volcano  and  every  ^ 


to  do,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  evolution  of  religion  andi* 
morals.”  Mr  Maitland  makes  much  of  the  project  which  ho 
has  worked  out  at  some  length  in  these  columns,  for  con¬ 
verting  the  National  Church  into  a  really  useful  agent  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  in  that  genuine  religion  which  is 
an  outcome  of  science  and  morality,  for  developing  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  its  proper  channels  and  separating  it  wholly  from 
i  what  in  one  place  he  calls  Churchianity  and  from  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  every  sort  of  priestcraft  in  any  way  connected  with, 
dogma.  In  his  regenerated  world  such  Christianity  as  exists 
I  nowadays  is  relegated  to  the  most  barbarous  races,  or  con¬ 
fined  in  civilised  states  to  a  small  and  contemptible  class  of 
Bemnants,  the  mass  of  society  having  profited  by  the  growth 
of  free  thought  that  is  dated  from  the  Victorian  Emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  change  from  the  old 
to  the  new  religion  is  thus  briefly  stated  : 

The  physical  good  of  man  must  be  the  basis  of  the  moral.  The 
grand  mistake  of  the  ancient  world  lay  in  its  commencing  at  the 
wrong  end.  It  inverted  the  Pyramid.  Placing  religion  first,  they 
proceeded  from  it  to  morals,  and  thence  to  physics.  That  is,  they 
built  on  that  of  which  they  knew  the  least.  From  the  unknown 
and  unknowable,  they  inferred  the  knowable.  It  was  because 
their  religion,  while  claiming  to  be  the  basis  of  morals,  consisted- 
in  assumptions,  that  it  failed  to  regenerate  the  world.  Wc 
modems,  on  the  contrary  starting  from  the  physical  and  verifiable, 
make  morals  the  basis  of  religion.  We  cannot,  as  did  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  even  imagine  a  religion  divorced  from,  or  anta^nistic  to 
morality.  We  hold  it  as  impossible  for  the  Divine  Will  to  bo  in 
conflict  with  the  moral  law,  as  with  the  physical.  For  us.  Religion 
signifies  the  relation  of  thepart  to  the  whole,  as  Morality  is  the 
relation  of  part  to  part.  We  must  learn  the  smaller  and  nearer 
lesson  first.  From  our  duty  to  the  finite  springs  the  idea  of  ouc 
duty  to  the  Infinite.  If  we  care  not  for  that  which  is  within  our 
reach,  we  are  not  likely  to  care  for  that  which  lies  beyond.  The 
love  of  the  seen  must  precede  and  produce  the  love  of  the  unseen. 

And  this  is  given  as  the  cardinal  dogma  of  the  New 
Church — or  rather  as  a  definition  that  is  not  a  dogma. 
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luvestigatLoD,  that  opened  the  female  mind  to  the  baselessness  of 
ecclesiastical  pretensions.  The  men  fought  their  own  way  to 
freedom  by  dint  of  hard  brain  work.  It  was  for  them  a  battle 
royal  between  truth  and  falsehood,  or  rather  between  the  right  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  their  own  minds  and  consciences  and  the 
claims  of  antiquated  tradition.  But  they  did  not  take  their  women 
with  them.  Either  through  difference  of  nature  or  difference  of 
training,  these  were  not  amenable  to  the  considerations  which  had 
influenced  the  men.  Woman  cared  nothing  for  the  abstract  truth 
or  falsehood  of  her  religion.  Her  heart  was  the  sole  instrument 
w  hereby  she  judged  such  matters.  The  ordinance  of  the  church, 
which  rigidly  forbade  all  intercourse  with  the  other  sex  save  on  j 
condition  of  an  indissoluble  life-long  contract,  had  come  to  have 
the  effect  of  abolishing  even  those  very  contracts.  While  those  who 
were  already  involved  in  them,  finding  themselves  unable  to  part, 
were  driven  more  and  more  to  desert.  Woman  had  so  far 
subordinated  her  intellect  and  moral  sense  to  the  authority  of  her 
priests,  so  far  forgotten  her  heart,  as  to  accept  at  their  hands  a 
deity  and  a  faith  which  were  independent  of  any  considerations 
recognisable  by  those  faculties.  Her  new-born  infant  might  be 
consigned  to  everlasting  torture  for  the  omission  by  its  parents  of 
a  prescribed  ecclesiastical  ceremony  ;  but  the  system  that  kept 
her  from  getting  a  husband  in  this  world  was  intolerable.  And 

insisting  on  the  absolute  permanence  of  the  tie,  the  church  had 
virtually  abolished  marriage. 

Mr  Maitland  speaks  slightingly  of  the  demands  of  women 
in  the  present  day  for  a  share  in  political  suffrage.  He 
considers  that  the  great  revolution  in  the  condition  of 
women  which  he  expects  and  hopes  for  must  come  from 
the  collapse  of  the  existing  marriage  institutions — of  which 
he  says,  very  happily,  “  Our  ancient  customs  in  regard  to 
women  were  such  that  we  can  hardly  refer  to  them  without  a 
blush  ;  so  fatal  to  their  morals  was  apt  to  be  the  struggle  to 
secure  their  virtue.”  He  anticipates  a  gradual,  but  hardly 
a  slow,  reform  from  the  abolition  of  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  majority  of  women  have  very  little  other 
prospect  before  them  than  the  choice  between  selling  them¬ 
selves  to  men  as  slaves  for  life  and  selling  themselves  as 
playthings  for  an  hour,  and  he  shows  how  in  his  emanci¬ 
pated  society  sexual  vice  is  almost  abolished  and  both  men 
and  women  are  infinitely  advanced  in  true  morality  by  the 
replacing  of  the  present  bondage  of  wedlock  by  “  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  principle  of  limited  liability  to  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes.”  In  his  new  society  there  are  three  degrees 
of  marriage;  “those  which  are  dissoluble  only  through  the 
intervention  of  a  court  of  law  ”  [but  in  which  “  the  old 
laws  that  forbade  divorce  save  as  a  premium  on  one  sort  of 
vice  ”  are  no  longer  in  force]  ;  those  which  require  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties  ;  and  those  which  are  void¬ 
able  at  the  will  of  one  of  the  parties.”  Under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  sexual  vice  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  especially  as 
with  it  is  combined  a  reversal  of  the  cruel  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  greatest  victims  of  that  vice  in  the  nineteenth 
and  earlier  centuries.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
the  most  refined  and  charming  of  all  the  women  intro¬ 
duced  into  his  story,  who  in  girlhood  had  been  be¬ 
trayed  by  an  evil-minded  man.  “  Her  unhappiness  on 
this  score  was  sufficient  without  the  added  agony  of  the 
social  stigma  once  attached  to  the  hopeless  victim  of  the 
seducer’s  arts.  Society  nowadays  accords  to  a  girl  under 
such  circumstances  either  a  passing  laugh  of  good-natured 
ridicule  or  a  smile  of  kindly  compassion,  and  bids  her  be 
more  careful  in  the  choice  of  her  next  lover.  Its  serious 
reprobation  falls  upon  the  man.  Thenceforth  he  has  no 
chance  of  getting  a  decent  woman  to  accept  him.  The 
sex  itself  avenges  its  betrayed  member  I  ” 

Much  honour  is  due  to  Mr  Maitland  for  the  fearless 
manner  in  which,  delicately  and  incisively,  he  discusses 
these  questions  of  conventional  and  real  morality  in 
*  By  and  By.*  He  also  discusses  a  great  number  of  other 
subjects,  and  all  in  the  course  of  a  vigorous  and  attractive 
“romance.”  We  have  no  intention  of  telling  the. plot  of 
his  story.  That,  indeed,  is  slight;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
interesting  for  its  slightness.  Many  parts  of  it,  like  the 
description  of  the  insurrection  in  Abyssinia  and  the  flight 
and  death  of  its^  Emperor,  are  told  with  great  dramatic 
power.  Some  episodes,  however,  appear  inartistic.  Having 
given  one  unsuitable  wife  to  Criss,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
he  should  have  fastened  upon  him  another,  and,  as  regards 
the  first,  the  base  and  futile  efforts  made  to  reform  her 
appear  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  otherwise  noble 
character  of  the  hero.  Had  Mr  Maitland  desired  to  show 
that  the  unreasonable  passion  of  love  as  it  is  fostered  now- 
aiays  by  novels  and  religious  literature  is  a  form  of 


madness  that  the  wisest  men  cannot  hope  to  cure,  it  seems 
to  us  that  he  might  have  chosen  a  better  way  than  the  one 
he  adopts. 

One  fanciful  passage  in  the  book  reads  curiously  in  con- 
nection  with  a  statement  that  has  lately  been  made  in  the 
scientific  journals.  Mr  Maitland’s  angels  are  without  sex 
in  youth,  and  he  has  a  pretty  description  of  the  way  in 
which  two,  in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  their  moral 
and  intellectual  growth,  develop  into  male  and  female.  It 
is  now  reported  that  a  scientific  lady  in  America  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  butterflies,  according  to  the  food  given  to 
them,  can  be  converted  into  either  sex.  Does  Mr  Mint- 
land  consider  that  in  the  highest  as  well  as  in  the  lowest 
varieties  of  animal  life — for  his  angels  are  only  rarified 
humanity — sex  can  be  made  a  mere  matter  of  training  ? 

_  B. 

HESIOD  AND  THEOGNIS. 

Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Lucu 
Collins,  M.A.  Hesiod  and  Theognis.  By  the  Rev.  James  Davies, 
M.A.  Blackwood. 

If  each  volume  in  the  very  valuable  series  of  *  Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Headers  ’  be  intended  merely  to  sum¬ 
marise  the  matter  and  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  original, 
then  the  present  work  is  thoroughly  successful — just  what 
we  would  have  expected  from  a  graceful  and  accomplished 
scholar  like  Mr  Davies.  If,  therefore,  we  find  fault,  it  is 
not  with  him,  but  rather  with  the  general  plan,  to  which, 
we  presume,  he  was  obliged  to  conform.  That  is  to  say, 
with  the  plan  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  “  Theogony  ” 
attributed  to  the  author  of  the  “  Works  and  Days.”  If, 
in  a  series  like  the  present,  there  be  a  work  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  a  writer  is  justified  in  turning  aside  into 
independent  speculation  and  philosophical  analysis,  that 
one  is  Hesiod’s  “  Theogony.”  Also,  apart  from  such  treat¬ 
ment  the  poem  is  of  comparatively  little  value,  and,  in 
spite  of  its  few  magnificent  passages,  its  stories  belong  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  level  of  a  Choctaw — are  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  those  coarsely  absurd  myths  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  savage  and  barbarous  races,  and  collected  by 
Mr  Tyler  in  his  great  work,  *  Primitive  Culture.’  Never 
was  human  being  the  wiser  for  knowing  the  names,  lineage, 
and  exploits  of  the  Cyclopes  and  the  twelve  Titans — the 
stories  about  them,  simply  as  stories,  and  as  contained  in 
Lempriere,  Smith,  or  the  “  Theogony ;  ”  but  these  myths  are 
invaluable  if  studied  as  landmarks  in  the  development  of 
the  race,  and  with  reference  to  the  mental  condition  which 
rendered  them  not  merely  possible,  but  inevitable.  In  a 
word,  to  modern  readers  the  “  Theogony  ”  will  be  of  inte¬ 
rest,  not  so  much  as  a  study  of  Hesiod,  but  as  a  study  in 
psychology.  Only  in  this  aspect  is  it  possible  to  detect 
any  meaning  in  myths,  according  to  which  some  gods  were 
born  of  one  parent  only,  others  went  in  for  adultery 
round,  and  the  great  God  himself  was  a  voracious,  stupid 
cannibal,  who  could  not  tell  a  boulder  from  a  baby.  How¬ 
ever,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  would  be  quite  unfair  to 
find  fault  with  Mr  Davies  for  not  having  given  us  an  essay 
on  comparative  mythology.  As  it  is,  his  pages  on  the 
“  Theogony  ”  are  interesting  not  merely  as  a  condensation 
of  that  poem.  His  excellent  criticisms  on  literary  style 
and  on  the  history  of  the  dispute  on  the  point  of  author¬ 
ship  embody  the  latest  results  of  modern  scholarship. 

English  readers  will  feel  more  at  home  in  Hesiod  s 
most  undoubted  production — the  “Works  and  Days, 
which  may  be  described  as  a  kind  of  agricultural  guide¬ 
book  and  calendar.  Mr  Davies’s  selections  and  running 
commentary  thereon  give  the  completest  picture  possible 
to  be  derived  from  the  scanty  materials  at  his  command 
of  the  life  of  a  Greek  farmer,  like  Hesiod,  of  some  twenty- 
seven  centuries  ago.  Nor  are  there  wanting  a  few  sug¬ 
gestive  glimpses  of  the  public  life  of  the  time.  Perses,  the 
poet’s  brother  and  the  bane  of  his  life,  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  the  lazy  loafers  of  the  period,  who  “  sponged  ” 
on  their  friends,  and  killed  part  of  their  time  in  lounging 
about  the  law  courts.  Concerning  the  judges— or  “kings”— 
the  cheated  poet  has  nothing  good  to  say  ;  and  his  outspoken, 
contemptuous  epithet — “bribe-swallowers  ” — seemsto  imply 
a  good  deal  of  what  nowadays  Would  be  called  liberty 
of  the  press.  Bat  the  chief  charm  alike  of  the  “Works 
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and  Davs  **  and  of  Mr  Davies’s  own  chapters  consists  in  sentences  appear  to  assume  substance  and  reality,  and  the  bril- 
their  picture  of  Hesiod  himself-the  hard-working,  steady,  ““‘row®***''’"  ‘®  *’“‘®®  '“‘®  *'‘®  '‘®™‘®  »'  •»* 


morrow. 


frugal,  rigidly  just  yet  kind-hearted  woman-hater  ^d  man  hostile  advance  on  the  Liberal  position  thus  resolves 

of  genius,  w  0  e  converse  w  *  Mnnnt  mainly  into  a  special  attack  on  the  indiscretions  of 

followed  the  plough,  or  tended  his  lambs,  “  beneath  Mount  t  j  »•  r 

H  Hcom”  M?  Davies’s  excellent  chapter  Entitled  “  Hesiod’s  who  is  supposed  to  he  “the  strong  man  armed  of  the 

Proverbial  Philosophy  »  well  illustrates  the  common-sense,  dawning  of  ite  day  of  promise 

rruvciui«*  P  a  1 -1  ^  ^  iir  «  «  in  the  “  disappointment  and  disaster  ”  which  have  brought 

practical  turn  of  our  poet-phUosopher.  We  can  only  make  the  •«  famous  drama  of  Irish  ideas  ”  to  a  dose.  Under  the 
a  passing  reference  to  the  yery  mteresting  chapter,  on  OoTemment,”  a  writer  in 

Hesio  s  a  in  an  ng  is  imi  a  rs.  Edinburgh,  preserves  what  cannot  but  be  called  a  dis- 


In  his  arrangement  of  the  disjecta  memhra  of  Theognis,  ingenuous  silence  about  those  errors  of  judgment,  to  say 
Mr  Davies  simply  follows  Mr  Hookham  Frere,  and  the  nothing  of  errors  of  principle,  to  which  Mr  Gladstone 
result  is  a  fairly  vivid  representation  of  an  intellectual  jg  allowed  to  have  wedded  himself  by  all  but  a  few 
Tory  and  of  the  general  politics  of  the  time  preceding  the  enthusiastic  supporters.  It  would  have  been  far  more  easy 
Battle  of  Marathon.  More  cannot  be  expected  from  any  and  more  honest  to  throw  Jonas  overboard.  The  nearest 
treatment  of  poems  of  which— -with  incalculable  loss  to  approach  to  a  confession  of  the  error  of  judgment  occurs  in 
history— only  a  few  fragments  remain.  But,  as  it  is,  even  admission  that  “  never  did  a  grave  political  crisis, 
to  the  reader  of  to-day  those  fragments  ^  will  seem  quite  involving  the  temporary  resignation  of  Ministers,  arise  from 
familiar.  They  sufficiently  indicate  the  situation  when  an  ^  naore  inconsiderable  dispute;  ”  while  the  error  of  principle 
outbreak  of  the  democratic  plague— this  time  spreading  jg  glossed  over  by  the  quotation  of  some  general  remarks 
from  Corinth  and  Athens— set  the  Megarian  aristocrats  in  qjj  ciyji  equality  from  the  speech  in  which  Mr  Gladstone 
a  flutter,  and  compelled  Theognis  to  wander,  like,  as  he  introduced  his  Bill.  The  blindness  of  the  reviewer,  to  call 
said  himself,  another  Ulysses,  ^  for  many  years  over  distant  ijy  uq  other  name,  is  only  shown  to  bo  complete  in  the 
lands.  The  fragments  exhibit  the  poet  as  a  man  by  far  pages  devoted  to  the  glorification  of  Whiggism.  After 
too  good  for  the  ordinary  Tories  of  the  old  Greek  world,  failing  to  find  among  the  Tories  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
If,  like  the  rest  of  them,  he  regarded  the  plebeian  many  bear  office  with*  any  fitness  for  their  post,  and  after 


only  as  “  the  bad  ifaicot— or,  as  we  might  say,  “  riff¬ 
raff,”  he  yet  was  most  severe  and  unsparing  with  the 
members  of  his  own  order,  whose  pride,  insolence,  degraded 
habits,  and  contemptible  weakness  had  killed  the  rule  of 


failing  to  see  in  the  Badical  and  Republican  movements  of 
the  day  anything  but  “ngnsensicid  exhibitions”  which 
“  may  have  the  effect  of  throwing  a  few  timid  votes  over 
to  the  Conservative  side,”  the  writer  proceeds  with  his  wor¬ 


ths  aristocrats.  Like  the  hero  of  **Locksley  Hall,”  Theognis  ship  of  the  Whig  idea,  and  the  man  who,  ho  would  have  us 
also  complains  that  money  had  come  to  be  the  standard  of  believe,  is  the  crowning  embodiment  of  that  idea, 
everything,  and  that  his  lady-love^  had  married  someb<^y  There  is  in  truth  but  one  great  and  general  issue  before  the 
else — of  grosser  nature.  Mr  Davies’s  readers  will  be  in-  country  whenever  the  time  for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  shall 
terested  by  the  parallel  drawn  between  the  Sicily  of  that  arrive,  be  it  this  year  or  the  next.  And  that  issue,  which  inclndes 
time  and  the  America  of  to-day  ;  and  among  the  most  everything  else,  is,  “  Do  yon  choose  to  be  governed  by  a  Whig  or 
pleasant  fragments  are  those  which  relate  the  life  and  overnment  .  .i  •  j  1. 

doings  of  Theognis  in  that  Isle  of  the  West  whither  he  had  ^he  elector  then  has  no  traditionaiy  third  course  open  to 

gone  to  seek  his  fortune.  In  Sicily  Theognis  was  success-  -rTr  ,  .  .  i  ^  ,1. 

ful  as  a  choral  manager.  We  wiU  conclude  with  one  **»«  TFes<mi««fer  alone  has  dealt  with  the 

anecdote  of  him.  Academus-perhaps  a  professional-  matter  without  suppression  of  the  truth  or  blindness  to 

twitted  our  poet  with  being  a  crSs  between  an  artist  and  i“®  “®“®®  ‘“®  *“.‘?‘'®-  ^"*'*”8  “®f°”  ‘“e  Proapects  of 

an  amateur.  Theognis  challenged  him  to  a  trial  of  skill,  Fawcett’s  new  BUI  were  so  favourable  as  they  are  now, 
and  wittily  declared  assigns  to  the  question  a  more  prominent  place  at  the 

rJ!  1-1  T  1.  .V  a  •  approaching  election  than  it  is  at  all  likely  to  occupy.  The 

In  hi,  perlormsnce  aU  the  breed  of  asses.  Gladstone  administration  is  reaping  the  fruits  of  its  mu- 

J.  M.  chievous  preference  for  “governing  Ireland  according  to 

-  Irish  ideas,”  instead  of  according  to  principles  which  hold 

good  universally. 

THE  QUARTERLIES  FOR  APRIL.  jn  course  of  four  years  and  a  half  Mr  Gladstone  has  suc- 

The  Quarterlies  for  this  month  do  not  bear  as  closely  ceeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  most  magnificent  maiority  any  Liberal 

_ _ ..-ii  s*  .v  *»  Ministry  has  ever  had  in  England.  We  have  shown  before  how 

ipon  what  it  is  the  fusion  to  call  the  Ouaning  qaestions  managed  to  do  this  by  playing  fast  and  loose  with  princi- 

•f  the  hour  as  might  have  been  expected,  nor  are  they  by  igg^  fallen — for  bis  overthrow  must  date  from  the 

ny  means  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  such  subjects  of  vote  on  his  University  Bill,  whatever  the  upshot  at  present  may 
pressing  interest  as  they  have  adopted.  Hence  we  miss  Upas  tree  of  Irish  educational  grievances  has  proved 

hat  niuful  element  of  antagonum  which  in  the  old  days  **‘®  ‘'®.®  **®  .I*" ">J 

b  wcAUA  cixcwcuv  VA  au^uuxoui  w  luu  AU  I/AAT7  vA  «  eHormous  influence  he  had  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  policy  and 

ised  to  present  us  four  times  a  year  with  the  spectacle  of  indirectness  of  his  aims,  ana  the  vagueness  and  dubiety  of  his 

he  grand  old  Tory  forces  and  the  young  Whigs  in  battle  principles.  He  might  have  done  all  be  has  succeeded  in  doing  in 

iray.  More  of  that  sort  of  strife  is  now  carried  on  from  ^he  past,  and  avoided  the  dangers  by,  which  he  has  fallen  at  last 

^y  to  day.  and  less  is  .mseryed.  for  quarterly  aeld-days. 


THE  QUARTERLIES  FOR  APRIL. 

The  Quarterlies  for  this  month  do  not  bear  as  closely 
upon  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  the  “  duaning  questions  ” 
of  the  hour  as  might  have  been  expected,  nor  are  they  by 
any  means  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  such  subjects  of 
pressing  interest  as  they  have  adopted.  Hence  we  miss 
that  useful  element  of  antagonism  which  in  the  old  days 
used  to  present  us  four  times  a  year  with  the  spectacle  of 
the  grand  old  Tory  forces  and  the  young  Whigs  in  battle 
array.  More  of  that  sort  of  strife  is  now  carried  on  from 
day  to  day,  and  less  is  reserved  for  quarterly  field-days. 


vu  u»y,  auAA  acoo  a»  icocrvcu  aua  vcaajt  gense.  He  might  have  Completed  his  Irish  policy  by  “  a  great  and 

ihe  only  ^litical  question  which  receives  anything  like  generous  ”  measure  of  University  education  had  he  avoided  the 
adequate  discussion  is  that  of  Irish  University  Education  tortuous  paths  be  seems  to  love  ;  and  instead  of  assailing,  taken 

J  At  A  •  •  mi  •a  •  1  1  A  V  a  Dm 


and  the  recent  crisis.  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  com-  his  stand  steadfastly  upon  the  principle  of  united  education.  By 

bine,  with  an  unuaually  Bustained  and  powerful  attack  on  ““  ““"d®™  ’ 

vr  A  «  Ml  •  !•  T  at  because  so  gratuitous,  he  has  not  only  shaken  confidence  in  him* 

Mr  Gladstone  a  sensible  criticism  on  his  scheme  of  educa-  geif,  but  rendered  the  prospects  of  a  Liberal  Government  4oubtfnl. 

tion,  and  on  hi,  method  of  introducing  it,  in  which,  how-  writer  in  the  Westmimter,  the 

yver,  we  find  htUe  that  i,  new,  and  much  that  haa  the  jj,  Gladstone’s  mistakes  will  be  a  weakened 

insincere  nng  of  an  opposition  based  on  party  considerations,  liberal  majority,  with  no  chance,  however,  of  “  the  preva- 
rerhap,  the  chief  feature  of  this  attack  is  the  assignment  national  tendency  towards  a  progressive  policy  being 
of  the  whole  political  and  educational  entanglement  to  a  abandoned  for  a  poUcy  of  reaction.” 
personal  whim  or  idea  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

1  he  notion  that  it  is  his  mission  “  to  emancipate  a  great  his-  country  will  think  more  of  measures  of  social  than  of  political  re* 
tone  university,  now  in  servitude  to  a  single  college,”  is  evidently  form.  Such  an  interval  would  be  favourable  to  a  Conservative 
his  td4fejixif  and  so  far  as  he  is  ever  likely  again  to  meddle  in  this  administration,  not  of  the  hybrid  and  uncertain  kind  which 


weary  controversy,  it  is  sure  to  recur,  and  to  exercise  an  impor¬ 
tant  influence  in  any  plan  in  which  he  may  take  part.  .  .  It 
has  always  been  one  of  the  elements  in  Mr  Gladstone's  great  suc¬ 
cesses  that  be  can  rapidly  bring  himself  to  believe  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  which  for  any  reason  he  undertakes  to  advocate.  He 
forthwith  proceeds  to  identify  with  it  high-minded  sentiments,  and 
‘0  clothe  it  in  shining  raiment  of  lofty  eloquence.  Rhetorical 


might  be  formed  by  and  receive  its  character  from  Mr  Disraeli  ; 
but  an  administration  such  as  would  naturally  be  headed  by 
Lord  Derby.  .  .  ., 

Of  the  motive  which  led  the  Ultramontanes  into  the 
unexampled  folly  of  opposing  the  Bill,  none  of  the  writes 
have  much  to  say,  although  reference  is  made  in  the 
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Edinburgh  to  a  telegram  which  arriTel  from  the  Vatican 
jnet  before  the  division. 

The  Quarterly  and  British  Quarterly  join  issue  for  and 
against  the  acquisition  of  the  railways  by  the  State.  The 
article  in  the  British  Quarterly  may  be  described  as  an 
elaborate  attempt  to  terrify  the  advocates  of  State-purchase 
by  representing  to  them  the  stupendous  nature  of  the  task 
they  purpose  to  undertake,  the  innumerable  difficulties — 
financial,  administrative,  and  political — with  which  it  is 
beset.  The  objections,  magnified  out  of  all  due  proportions, 
are  certainly  very  strongly  stated,  but  the  weakest  parts 
of  the  article  are  the  statement  of  imaginary  impediments 
to  the  act  of  purchase,  which  is  in  reality  a  mere  matter  of 
financial  routine,  and  the  final  argument  ad  miser icordiam^ 
which  marks  the  writer  as  one  who  is  so  strongly  attached 
to  the  railway  interest  as  not  to  be  altogether  unprejudiced 
in  its  favour : 

Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  if  the  benefits  conferred  by  railways 
have  been  so  vast— enriching  every  class  of  the  community,  and 
making  the  trade  of  England  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
world — how  humble  is  the  share  of  profit  which  railways  have 
been  permitted  to  appropriate. 

Hence  we  suppose  it  is  not  fair  that  the  humble  yet  patriotic 
shareholder  should  be  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  a 
forced  sale.  The  article,  Bailways  and  the  State,”  in  the 
Quarterly  does  not  afford  so  exhaustive  a  statement  of  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  The  writer,  however,  holds 
very  decided  views  on  the  subject,  and  looks  upon  Mr 
Fortescue’s  Bill  as  mischievous,  and  any  other  reform 
but  the  final  one  of  State-purchase  as  not  worth  carrying 
out. 

The  only  other  article  in  the  Quarterly  to  which  we  have 
space  to  refer  relates  to  ”  Central  Asia.”  It  is  chiefiy  re¬ 
markable  08  a  collection  of  valuable  information  on  the 
subject,  but  contains  at  least  one  valuable  suggestion — on 
the  importance  of  ”  giving  distinct  and  strong  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  study  of  the  Bussian  language.” 

Practically,  at  present,  the  English  people,  who  have  such  deep 
reason  to  be  interested  in  the  movements  of  Russia,  are  dependent 
for  the  whole  of  their  information  regarding  these  on  the  Berlin 
letters  in  the  PiWs,  and  on  the  papers  translated  at  long  intervals 
bv  the  Messrs  Michell.  The  spirit  of  linguistic  study  is  at  a  low 
ebb  in  England,  and  needs  direct  and  piUpable  stimulus.  Why 
should  not  an  exceptionally  high  number  of  marks  be  assigned  to 
Russian  in  examination  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ?  Why  should 
not  the  same  stimulus  be  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Afghan  and 
Oriental  Turkish  languages  r  There  would  be  a  difficulty  about 
examiners  at  first,  but  in  a  few«years  the  demand  would  produce 
them. 

An  article  in  the  British  Quarterly  on  Swiss  Federal 
Beform  ”  will  be  found  of  great  interest,  the  more  so  as  the 
phenomenon  of  the  rejection  last  year  of  the  proposed  new 
constitution,  both  by  the  Cantons  and  by  a  plebiscite  of  the 
whole  Swiss  people,  has  passed  almost  unobserved  in  this 
country. 

The  Edinburgh  supplies  a  very  suggestive  article  on 
“  Drunkenness,  Abstinence,  and  Bestraint,”  which  does  not 
profess  to  be  conclusive,  but  discusses  the  question  as  one 
likely  to  remain  open  for  some  time  to  come.  In  praising 
the  article  we  have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  writer 
commits  himself  to  the  dangerously  wide  principle  that 
legislators  should  “charge  themselves  with  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  people.” 

In  some  respects  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  papers 
we  have  read  is  that  on  Baron  Stockmar  in  the  WesU 
minster.  His  “  position  in  England  was  this— the  secret 
and  irresponsible  minister  of  a  constitutional  sovereign,” 
and  it  is  the  Baron’s  revelations  as  to  English  political 
intrigues  to  which  the  writer  of  the  article  especially  draws 
attention.  The  lifting  of  the  veil  does  not  encourage  us  to 
hope  that  our  Sovereign  is  so  entirely  harmless  an  insti¬ 
tution  as  is  sometimes  assumed. 

Part  of  the  price  we  pay  ...  for  the  inestimable  blessing  of  an 
heredita^  chief  of  the  State  is  the  occasional  accession  of  a 
female  Soverei^  and,  through  her  marriage,  the  falling  of  the 
royal  authority  into  the  hands  of  a  clever  and  ambitions  foreigner 
whore  sympathies  are  with  other  countries,  and  whose  ideas  of 
government  are  alien  to  those  of  Englishmen.  It  is  clear  also 
that  our  system  of  Parliamentary  Government  does  not  so  com- 
pletely,  as  has  been  hitherto  generally  thought,  prevent  the 
existence  and  influence  of  Court  favourites  and  secret  and  irre- 
sponsible  Ministers. 

We  have  referred  elsewhere  to  a  valuable  article  on 


“Charity  Schools”  in  the  Westminster,  and  we  can  here 
only  call  attention  to  the  review  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  “  De¬ 
fence  of  the  Faith,”  which  is  also  in  the  same  number. 
So  admirable  does  it  appear,  so  complete  and  masterly  an 
answer  to  the  pamphlet  in  question,  so  entirely  liberal  in 
its  views,  and  so  perfect  within  its  limits,  that  we  cannot 
but  thank  Mr  Gladstone  for  having  made  so  conspicuous 
a  ninepin  of  his  faith.  We  do  not  care  to  justify  these 
remarks  otherwise  than  by  referring  to  the  article  itself 
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ADDcal  for  a  Great  Extension  of  Missions  to  the  Heathen ;  or.  The  ('on. 
version  of  the  Gentile  Nations  Christ’s  Promised  Reward!  Wvo 
pn.  47.  Is.)  Christian  Book  Society.  '  ’ 

Christian,  Mrs  Edward.— Weimw’s  Trust  In  Three  Volnmes.  (Crown 
8vo,  PP-  379,  299, 248,  318.  6d.)  Samuel  Tinsley.  ' 

Colo8ga.-In  My  Lady’s  Chamber:  a  SpecnlaUve  Romance,  touching  a 
few  Questions  of  the  Day.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  320,  28.)  J.  Butos 
and  Co. 

Donclan,  A.  M.— What  ’Tis  to  Love.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  268, 268, 250, 318. 6d ) 
Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

Eggleston,  Edward.— The  Mystery  of  Metropollsville.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  256 
is.)  Rontledge.  ’ 

EngUsh  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1672.  (Imperial  Svo,  pp.  88,  5i.)  Sampson 
Low. 

Glover,  .John.— The  PlimsoU  Sensation.  A  Reply.  (8vo,  pp.  32,  Is.) 
Effingham  Wilson 

Goldsmid,  Colonel  Sir  Frederic  John.— Central  Asia,  and  its  Question. 
(8vo,  pp.  64,  is.)  Stanford. 

Hunter,  Rev.  John.— The  Fifth  Book  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  (Fcap. 
Svo,  pp.  67,  is.)  Longmans. 

Hunter,  (5eorge  Y.— Health  in  India.  Medical  Hints  as  to  who  should  go 
there ;  and  how  to  retain  health  whilst  there  and  on  returning  home. 
(Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  vi.  104.)  Calcntt*:  Thacker,  Spink,  and  Co. 

Jones,  Rev.  Harry.— Life  in  the  Word.  Second  Edition.  (Crown  8to, 
pp.  224.)  Rivingtons. 

Jones  Rev.  Harry.— ITie  Perfect  Man ;  or.  Jesus  an  Example  of  Godly 
Life.  Second  Edition.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  vi,  159.)  Rivingtons. 

L’ Estrange,  Rev.  A.  G.— From  the  Thames  to  the  Tamar ;  a  Suouner  on 
the  South  Coast.  (Svo,  pp.  341.  15a)  Hurst  and  Blackett 
Lubbock,  I  Sir  John.— On  the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  .(8vo,  pp.  23.)  Effing- 
ham  Wilson. 

Macdouell,  John.— The  Land  Question,  with  Particular  Reference  to 
Knrriand  and  Scotland.  (Svo,  pp.  291.  lOs.  6d  )  Macmillan. 

Miller,  Joaquin. — Songs  of  the  Sunlanda  (Svo,  pp  vi,  243,10s.6d.)  Lougroana 
Mullins  J.  D.— Catalogue  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Libraiy,  Birraing- 
ham.  First  Part,  Second  Section.  (Svo,  pp.  130.)  Bimsingham: 
Allen. 

Faton,  D.  H.— A  Latin  Reading  Book  for  Junior  Classes.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  67,  Is.  6d.)  Edinburgh :  Thomas  Laurie. 

Richardson,  Samuel— The  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  A  New  and 
Abridged  Edit.on,  by  .Mary  Howltt  (Crown  Svo,  pp  vi,  5M.) 
Routledge. 

Robinson,  E.  J.— Tamil  Wisdom  ;  Traditions  concerning  Hindu  Sages  and 
Selections  from  their  Writings.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  xl,  148.)  Wes¬ 
leyan  Conference  Office. 

Robinson,  Wade.— Loveland;  and  other  Poems  chiefly  concerning  Love. 

Second  Edition.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  viii,  280.  Ss.)  Longmana 
Sabin,  J.— Canaries :  Their  Varieties  and  Points How  to  Breed,  Rear, 
and  Keep  ’Them  in  Health.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  48,  la)  Dean  and  Son. 
Sandwith,  Humphry.-  The  Land  and  Landlordism.  (12mo,  pp.  iv,  4U, 
Is.  6d.)  Kirby  and  Endcan. 

Skipaway  and  His  Cousin.  A  Novel  of  the  Present  Day.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  ir6).  Camdeu  Hotteu. 

Stephen,  James  Fitzjames.— Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.  (Svo,  pp.  vi, 
350,  128.)  Smith  and  Elder. 

Tottenham,  (j.  L.— Harcourt.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  294, 
296,  328,  318.  6d.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 


(Imperial  8vo,  pp.  107,  48.)  Butterwortha 

In  the  preface  to  Mr  Fitgames  Stephen’s  liberiy. 
Fraternity,  Equality,  republished  from  the  Ball  Mail 
Gazette  with  the  alteration  of  the  head  and  tail  pieces 
of  the  letters,  and  in  chapters  instead  of  letters,  we  are 
told  that  the  book  was  planned  in  India,  and  partly 
written  on  Mr  Stephen’s  voyage  home.  Mr  Stephen 
may  now  count  on  receiving  a  more  connected  criticism 
for  his  work  than  it  was  possible  to  give  to  fragmentary 
instalments.  A  “  Note  on  Utilitarianism  ”  is  added,  be¬ 
ing  the  substance  of  two  articles  published  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  in  June,  1869,  under  that  heading. 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  commenting  on 
Mr  John  Macdonell’s  very  timely  and  attractive-looking 
essay  on  The  Land  Question,  as  well  as  on  Dr  Sandwith  s 
The  Land  and  Landlordism. 

We  can  do  no  more  in  this  column  than  indicate  the 
contents  of  Mr  Joaquin  Miller’s  new  book  of  poetry, 
Songs  of  the  Siinlands.  *  The  book  is  dedicated  “  to  the 
Rosettis,”  and  we  find  in  it  four  longer  poems,  the  pn’'^’ 
cipal  of  which  in  point  of  length  is  one  called  “  Isles  of 
the  Amazons,”  and  two  collections  of  shorter  pieces 
under  the  appropriate  headings  of  “  Olive  Leaves”  and 
“  Fallen  Leaves.”  Out  of  “  Fallen  Leaves  ”  we  take 
the  following  poem,  which  may  be  variously  liked  or 
disliked  by  various  readers  : 

I  think  ’twere  better  books  were  not ; 

I  think,  if  we  had  spurned  them  all 
At  once,  as  mounting  o’er  a  wall 
That  girt  about  us,  and  besought 
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The  Master  in  His  Holy  place 
Of  cloudy  forests,  far  from  men, 

Of  books,  and  creeds,  and  mystic  things, 

And  so  implored  him  face  to  face 
For  truth,  the  truth  the  prophet  sings, 

It  had  been  better  for  us  all. 

And  some  at  least  been  happy  there. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr  Wade  Robinson’s  Loveland 
contains  several  insignificant  additions  to  the  verses 
formerly  published  under  this  title. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Mrs  Jellyby  for  saying  that 
the  climate  of  Africa  is  the  finest  climate  in  the  world  ; 

_ with  precaution.  You  may  go  into  Holbom,  without 

precaution,  and  be  run  over.  You  may  go  into  Holbom, 
with  precaution,  and  never  be  run  over.  Just  so  with 
Africa."  Mr  Hunter,  the  author  of  Health  in  India,  is  not 
inclined  to  add,  “just  so  with  India  ;  "  but  while  he  gives 
a  decided  opinion  on  the  unfitness  of  the  average  English¬ 
man  for  India  he  has  written  a  useful  little  treatise  on 
what  may  be  done  by  care  to  mitigate  the  ill  effects  of 
climate.  Besides  a  section  on  the  “  Care  of  the  Body,” 
he  makes  some  valuable  observations  on  the  health  of 
children  in  India  and  the  self- treatment  of  the  “  returned 
tropical.”  Mr  Hunter  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Bombay 
army,  and  has  resided  for  twelve  years  in  India. 

From  the  Thames  to  the  Tamar  is  the  narrative  of  a 
coasting  expedition  from  Herne  Bay  to  Plymouth.  The 
first  chapter  opens  in  the  manner  of  a  phrase-book  : 

“  It  is  exactly  half-past  six,”  said  Colonel  R - ,  as  we  drew 

up  at  the  door  of  the  “Dolphin,”  at  Herne  Bayj  “we  have 
arrived  in  excellent  time  for  dinner.” 

“  Can  you  take  us  in  ?”  I  inquired  of  the  waiter,  who  hastened 
out  to  receive  us  with  a  graceful  bow. 

“We  can,  sir,”  he  replied,  with  evident  satisfaction. 

There  is  nothing  wildly  exciting  in  the  book,  which 
gossips  rather  drily  about  the  “  objects  of  interest”  on 
or  near  the  coast.  It  is  written  by  the  Rev.  A.  L’Estrange, 
author  of  ‘  The  Literary  Life  of  the  Rev.  William  Har¬ 
ness.’ 

It  is  certainly  a  defect  in  Mrs  Howitt’s  abridged  edition 
of  The  History  of  Sir  Charles  Orandison  that  w©  are  not 
told  by  any  hint  or  preface  on  what  system  the  abridg¬ 
ment  and  excisions  have  been  carried  out.  The  print  is 
as  minute  and  the  paper  as  thin  as  might  be  expected  in 
so  cheap  a  publication. 

Why  a  novel  in  many  respects  so  well  written  as  In 
My  Ladys  Chamber  should,  in  addition  to  literary 
crudities,  be  so  full  of  gross  and  unpardonable 
misprints,  mis-spell ingF-,  and  typographical  errors  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  page  free  from  them,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  conceive.  Any  one,  however,  who  does  not 
mind  encountering  these  annoying  blunders  will  find 
the  story  in  many  ways  superior  to  its  class.  A  frequent 
use  of  German,  French,  and  Latin  words,  not  seldom  mis¬ 
spelt,  is  one  of  many  drawbacks,  as  is  also  the  following 
passage,  of  whose  artistic  merits  we  leave  our  readers  to 
judge : 

The  pose  ....  was  one  of  perfect  confidence  and  interesting 
agitation,  the  rippling  crispy  braids  drooping  over  Miss  Brabazon’s 
supporting  arm,  the  blushing  face  bidden  upon  the  pillowy 
shoulder  of  that  fair  politician,  the  two  heaving  bosoms  pressed 
together  in  the  close  embrace  of  feminine  friendship.  It  was  like 
a  picture  by  AlillaiS’~Kke  a  full-page  illustration  in  the  *  Com  hill 
Magazine! 


Shakespeare  students  will  welcome  the  publication  of 
a  further  instalment  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Library  at  Birmingham.  This  second  section 
comprises  the  English  editions  of  the  separate  plays, 
and  of  the  poems.  The  library,  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  superior  to  any  other  collection  of  the  sort 
in  England  and  Germany,  now  contains  4,713  volumes, 
of  which  701  have  been  added  during  last  year. 

Mr  Wright’s  Law  of  Criminal  Conspiracies  and  Agree¬ 
ments  shows  very  clearly  the  necessity  of  fresh  and  more 
definite  legislation  on  the  subject.  A  notion  seems  to 
prevail  that  a  hazy  law  of  conspiracy  is  of  great  use,  as 
embracing  generally  crimes  that  are  not  otherwise  to  be 
got  at. 

We  have  received  Messrs  Sampson  Low’s  English 
Catalogue  of  Books  for  1872.  It  contains  as  usual  the 
title-page  of  every  work  of  interest  published  abroad, 
^ides  a  list  of  tho  books  published  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  year. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs  Rivingtons  two  books 
of  sermons  by  the  Rev  Harry  Jones,  Life  in  the  World 
and  The  Perfect  Man,  which  on  no  account  call  for  notice 
here. 

Mr  D.  H.  Baton  has  departed  from  the  dry  monotony 
of  ordinary  compilers  by  constructing  a  Latin  Reading 
Book  out  of  fragments  of  the  first  five  books  of  Livy. 
Each  section  is  complete  in  itself,  and  under  a  distinct 
heading.  For  the  young  these  morsels  are  more  appe¬ 
tising  than  the  entire  cake. 

Another  of  Mr  John  Hunter’s  school-books,  The  Fifth 
Book  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  notes  and  a  prose 
paraphrase,  appears  to  be  carefully  prepared,  though  we 
doubt  the  supreme  use  of  the  paraphrase. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  (The PUmsoll  Sensation) 
written  by  Mr  J  ohn  Glover,  of  the  firm  of  Glover  Brothers, 
in  reply  to.  Mr  Plimsoll’s  charges  against  shipowners. 
Mr  Glover  does  not  in  effect  deny  them,  but  merely  accuses 
the  member  for  Derby  of  exaggeration,  and  points  to  the 
fact  that  only  one  vessel  in  10,000  is  wrecked  from  over¬ 
loading. 

The  substance  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock’s  recent  speech  On 
the  Batik  Act  of  1844  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a  pam¬ 
phlet. 

Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid’s  pamphlet  on  Central  Asia  and 
its  Question  was  first  read  last  month  in  the  speech- 
room  of  Harrow  School.  It  is  a  thorough  exposition 
of  the  present  phase  of  the  question  and  of  all  that 
has  led  up  to  it. 

Tamil  Wisdom  is  a  little  book  published  under  Wes¬ 
leyan  auspices,  with  a  preface  by  “  the  late  Rev.  Dr 
Hoole;  ”  it  contains  lives  of  the  Tamil  sages  Vallewar, 
Ouvvay,  and  others,  with  selections  from  their  writings, 
chiefly  moral  and  didactic. 

Mr  Sabin’s  Canaries  is  a  small  practical  handbook, 
which  does  not  call  for  special  remark. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 


The  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists  possess  a 
distinctive  and  unique  character.  For  the  most  part,  they 
are  composed  of  the  works  of  a  single  section  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  French  school,  and  they  uniformly  comprise  some  of 
the  finest  productions  of  the  ablest  painters  belonmng  to  that 
section.  Nowhere  else  in  L(»ndon  is  modern  French  art 
equally  worthily  represented.  By  a  select  but  increasing 
b^y  of  English  artists  and  connoisseurs  of  art,  the  annual 
exhibition  in  M.  Durand  RueFs  Gallery,  New  Bond-street, 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
London  art  season,  and  the  collection  at  present  on  view  there 
will,  almost  to  a  certainty,  elevate  as  w’ell  as  extend  the  re¬ 
putation  that  the  series  has  acquired. 

It  is  convenient  to  begin  the  notice  of  this  exhibition  with 
a  brief  reference  to  Eugene  Delacroix’s  “  Death  of  Sardana- 
palus.”  This  great  picture  was  painted  in  1827,  at  the  time 
when  the  struggle  between  the  Romanticists  and  Classicists, 
the  colourists  and  draughtsmen,  was  at  its  height,  and  it  may 
be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  French  art. 
Delacroix  was  then  in  the  twenty- eighth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  recognised  as  the  leader  of  the  artistic  revolution,  which 
has  given  birth  to  that  section  of  the  contemporary  French 
school  that  is  so  well  represented  in  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Society  of  French  Artists.  He  had  previously  painted  “  The 
Massacre  of  Scio  ”  and  the  **  Shipwreck  of  Don  J  uan,”  works 
conceived  in  the  most  audacious  spirit  of  revolt  against  the 
accepted  traditions  and  conventionalities  of  the  art  of  his 
time.  Both  of  these  pictures  are  intensely  sensational.  In 
the  former  the  horrors  of  war  are  aggravated  by  the  ravages 
of  pestilence,  and  in  the  latter  the  agony  of  famine  is  added 
t©  the  terror  of  the  tempest.  The  “Death  of  Sardana- 
palus  ”  presents  an  equally  wild  and  a  more  conflicting 
combination  of  violent  elements,  To  the  hysterical  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  favourite  concubines  who  are  to  share  the 
fate  of  the  Babylonish  King,  and  to  the  hurried  and  con¬ 
fused  preparations  of  the  attendants  who  are  storing  the 
pile  with  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  house  of  Nimrod, 
the  painter  has  opposed  the  listless,  languid  tranquillity  of 
Sardanapalus,  who  surveys  the  scene  from  his  purple  couch 
with  an  air  of  apathy  and  unconcern.  The  daik  glistening 
skin  of  a  stalwart  and  handsome  naked  Nubian  negro,  who  is 
dragging  the  king’s  horse  on  to  the  top  of  the  pyre,  brings 
into  boldest  reliei  the  white,  warm  flesh-colour  of  the  lusty 
naked  women.  In  the  foreground  a  nude  female  is  strug¬ 
gling  with  a  brutal  visaged  Assyrian,  who  is  in  the  act  of 
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stabbing  her.  Vuluptuous  splendour  and  beauty  are  here 
rejireseuted  struggling  in  an^ish  and  pain,  and  ^ociated 
with  pitiless  cru^v.  The  subject  is  of  an  exceedingly  dis¬ 
agreeable  kind,  and  it  has  been  the  painter’s  principal  aim  to 

five  the  most  forcible  expression  to  its  disagreeable  features. 

t  is  a  picture  displaying  extraordinary  powers  of  various 
kinds,  but  the  colour  is  wanting  in  delicacy  and  refinement, 
the  drawing  in  many  parts  is  defective,  and  it  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  harmonious  impression.  None  but  a  great  genius 
could  have  conceived  and  painted  such  a  picture  ;  but  it  is 
far  from  peifect  either  in  conception  or  in  execution.  It 
astonishes  the  spectator,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  him.  The 
exhibition  also  contains  another  work  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance,  although  not  of  equal  historic  celebrity — M.  Jules 
Dupre’s  **  Environs  de  Southampton,”  which  is  entered  in 
the  catalogue  under  the  name  “  Kiver  Pastures  ”  (88).  In 
this  picture  landscape  is  treated  with  as  great  vigour  as 
Delacroix  has  displayed  in  the  “Death  of  Sardanapa- 
lus,”  but  the  vigour  has  ^en  kept  under  better  control, 
and  the  result  is  a  singularly  grand  and  ^  imposing 
artistic  unity.  A  heavy  thunder-storm  is  passing  away- 
The  atmosphere  is  clear,  but  the  large,  dense,  rolling 
clouds  overhead  throw  a  dark  shadow  upon  the  wide,  levm 
landscape,  which  is  only  broken  by  patches  of  lurid  light 
that  strike  on  the  river  in  the  mid-distance  and  on  a  pool  in 
the  foreground,  producing  the  strongest  contrasts  of  light  and 
loom.  Three  horses  that  have  been  driven  wild  with  fear 
uddle  together,  spent  and  blown,  with  their  necks  arched, 
their  manes  fiying,  and  their  nostrils  distended,  beside  a  fence, 
which  separates  them  from  another  horse  that  betrays  similar 
symptoms  of  agitation.  The  storm  and  the  terror  it  caused 
are  subsiding  together.  This  work,  which  was  painted  in 
1835,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  that  Jules  Dupr^  has  ever 
produced.  Both  it  and  the  “  Death  of  Sardanapalus”  formed 
part  of  the  Wilson  collection,  which  was  sold  in  Paris  about 
a  month  ago.  “At  Sea”  (29)  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Jules 
Dupr6’s  sea-pieces,  which  are  quite  as  remarkable  as  his  land¬ 
scapes. 

At  no  previous  exhibition  in  this  gallery,  or  in  this  country, 
has  M.  J.  B.  C.  Corot  been  so  well  represented  as  he  is  in  the 
present  collection,  to  which  he  has  contributed  seven  works, 
all  worthy  to  rank  among  his  best  productions.  We  doubt 
whether  he  has  ever  produced  a  finer  landscape  in  what  we 
may  call  his  classical  manner,  than  “An  Idyll”  (62),  and  its 
companion,  “An  Idyll ”  (65),  is  hardly  less  charming.  Both 
are  shady,  wooded  landscapes  on  the  Mge  of  the  sea,  and  are 
pervaded  with  deep  quietude  and  beauty  of  sentiment.  The 
luminous,  spacious  sky,  and  the  bright  purple-hued  sea  in  the 
former,  are  exquisitely  felt  and  painted.  “  Cows  by  a  pond  ” 
(36),  “A  Quiet  Hamlet”  (21),  “The  Fisherman ”  (57),  and 
“  The^  Ferry  ”  (6),  are  all  carried  somewhat  farther  forward 
thau  is  usual^  with  this  painter,  but  they  lose  none  of  that 
delicate  intrica^  and  tender  mystery  which  characterises 
his  style.  M.  J.  F.  Millet  has  no  important  work  in  this 
exhibition,  but  “The  Hemp  Crusher”  (2),  and  “The  Spin¬ 
ning  Wheel”  (17),  display  some  of  his  finer  qualities  of 
colour  and  sentiment,  and  are  therefore  noteworthy  little 
pictures.  Decamps*  “  Faggot  Bearers  ”  (6)  is  a  strikingly 
severe  and  powerful  work,  which  will  repay  a  careful  study. 

M.  Fantin’s  “Homage  to  Eug(5ne  Delacroix (1864)  (64)  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  and  cleverly-painted  group  of 

S>rtraits.^  Here  we  have  admirable  likenesses  of  Charles 
eaudelaire,  Mr  Whistler,  MM.  Champfleury,  Duran  til, 
Legros,  E.  Manet,  Bracquemoud,  Balleroy,  and  Fantin  him¬ 
self, — all  sympathisers  with  the  movement  that  Delacroix, 
whose  portrait  hangs  on  the  wall  behind  the  group, 
did  so  much  to  further.  The  exhibition  also  includes 
a  fine  life-size  portrait  of  Fantin  by  himself,  and  several 
of  his  unrivall^  flower  and  fruit  pieces.  Mr  Whist¬ 
ler  exhibits  a  striking  picture  of  a  Japanese  interior,  with  a 
Japanese  lady  looking  over  a  lot  <#  Japanese  sketches,  which 
he  calls  “The  Golden  Screen — Harmony  in  Purple  and  Gold 
(No  2)  (109).  This  work  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  CO m- 
mete  and  finished  picture  than  the  generality  of  Mr  Whist¬ 
ler’s  productions.  His  “  Symphony  in  White  (No.  3)”  (112) 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  races  of  the  two  young  ladies, 
and  especially  of  one  of  them,  being  instinct  with  keen 
Mthos,  powerfully  delineated.  Near  these  works  of  Mf 
Whistlers  are  hung  several  landscapes  of  a  higlily  abstract 
description,  but  of  undeniable  merit.  Like  Mr  Whistler’s 
productions,  with  which  they  have  an  obvious  affinity,  M. 
Claude  Monet’s  “Sailing  on  the  Seine”  (120),  M.  Sisley’s 
“Flower  Nursery”  (119),  M.  C.  Pissaro’s  “St  Oiien— 
1  All mone  during  an  inundation,”  and  M.  Rouart’s  “Sunny 
Day,  to  mention  only  one  example  of  each  of  these  painters, 
are  rather  the  disembodied  ghosts  of  landscape  pictures  thau 
actual  landscapes.  Still  they  are  clever  and  attractive  ren¬ 
derings  of  effects  that  are  seldom  transferred  to  canvas,  and 
they  will  find  admirers. 

“  A  Pond  in  Fi'anche-Comtd  ”  (28)  is  M.  Gustave  Courbet’s 
largest  contribution,  and  it  is  a  powerful  and  finished  work, 


but  we  prefer  his  small  “Coast  Scene”  (4),  although  it  is 
somewhat  sketchy,  for  the  life  and  movement  of  the  sea  and 
sky.  The  veil  of  rain-cloud  in  the  latter  is  perhaps  a  little 
too  inky,  but  the  drawing  is  dashing  and  spirited.  M.  ]^u- 
dier’s  “  Back-water — near  Paris  ”  (34)  is  strong  and  fine,  and 
M.  Degas’s  “Hoi-ses  at  Grass”  (100)  is  admirable  in  tone,  and 
resembles  in  feeling  some  of  the  finest  works  of  the  late 
George  Mason.  We  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  any¬ 
thing  by  Mr  Mark  Fisher  at  all  equal  to  his  “Cattle”  (85), 
which  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  last  work  we  have 
mentioned.  M.  Madrazo’s  “  Andalouse  ”  (75)  is  astonishingly 
vigorous  in  colour  and  drawing,  although  somewhat  rough  in 
touch,  and  Jiminez- Aranda’s  “Scene  in  a  Roman  Cabaret ” 
(77)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  minute  and  rich  painting.  Detaille’s 
small  figure,  “  Waiting  for  an  Audience,”  (59)  would  not  dis¬ 
grace  Meissonier.  There  are  inany  other  pictures  in  this  col¬ 
lection  that  deserve  special  notice,  but  our  space  is  exhausted. 
'Ihe  excellent  pottery,  designed  and  executed  by  M.  C.  Cazin, 
will  not  fail  to  attract  attention,  and  the  visitor  will  do  well 
to  look  over  the  first  part  of  Mr  Edwin  Edwards’s  new  work 
on  “  Old  Inns,”  copies  of  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  tables 
in  both  rooms.  Mr  Edwards  has  etched  the  text  of  this  book 
as  well  as  the  illustrations,  “  having  a  settled  aversion,”  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  prospectus,  “  to  the  look  of  etchings  that  are 
mixed  up  with  letterpress  or  any  other  mechanical  work.” 

W.  W. 


THE  THEATRES. 

As  long  as  the  censor  of  plays  confined  his  attention  to 
such  matters  as  the  excision  of  satirical  allusions  to  eminent 
living  personages,  the  “  make  up  ”  of  low  comedians,  or  the 
settlement  of  the  important  question  as  to  the  minimum 
length  of  skirt  which  is  consistent  with  propriety,  it  was  felt 
that  his  interferences  were  not  of  great  importance,  and  that 
in  affairs  of  this  sort  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  ]:«rhap8  as 
good  a  judge  as  any  one  else.  Even  when  he  amused  him¬ 
self  by  changing  the  names  of  characters  in  well-known 
pieces,  or  by  suddenly  forbidding  and  as  suddenly  withdraw¬ 
ing  his  veto  upon  the  performance  of  plays,  nobody  felt  spe¬ 
cially  called  upon  to  complain.  The  managers  of  theatres 
who  were  in  the  first  instance  inconvenienced  by  the  course 
of  action  found  good  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  notoriety  thus  gained  for  the  dramas  produced.  But 
when  this  officer,  emboldened  by  his  success  in  insignificant 
things,  proceeds  to  inform  the  London  public  that  they  shall 
not  witness  the  performance  of  certain  standard  works; 
when  he  at  one  sweep  proscribes  nearly  the  whole  repertory 
of  a  distinguished  artist  who  is  about  to  visit  our  country, 
together  with  one  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  living  poet ; 
when  moreover  we  reflect  that  the  same  irresponsible  power 
which  forbids  “Le  Demi  monde,”  “  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,” 
and  “^La  Supplice  d’une  Femme,”  may  any  day  with  equal 
reason  and  security  forbid  “Othello,”  “Much  Ado  about 
•Nothing,”  or  the  “^hool  for  Scandal,”  it  behoves  all  who  care 
about  liberty  and  the  true  interests  of  art  to  enter  a  vigor¬ 
ous  protest  against  the  continued  existence  of  this  antiquated 
and  mischievous  office.  It  is  altogether  beside  the  mark  even 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  same  authority  which  has  laid 
an  embargo  on  these  pieces  permits  the  representation  of  “  La 
Traviata,”  “ Don  Giovanni,”  “Nos  Intimes,”  “Frou-Frou,” 
&c. ;  for,  having  placed  absolute  power  in  his  hands,  we  have  no 
right  to  ask  that  it  shall  be  exercised  with  regard  to  our  notions 
of  consistency.  If  our  audiences  must  be  treated  like  children 
and  have  their  entertainments  chosen  for  them,  the  subjects 
which  are  harmful  to  morality  should  at  least  be  distinctly 
specified  and  not  left  to  the  whim  of  a  single  man  to  choose. 
If  any  mention  of  marital  infidelity  on  the  stage  is  r^Uy 
found  to  conduce  to  breaches  of  the  marriage  laws,  let  it  ^ 
clearly  laid  down  that  such  subjects  are  not  to  be  touched 
upon  ;  managers  will  then  at  least  know  their  position,  and 
may  delight  their  patrons  with  the  representation  of  other 
crimes,  such  as  theft,  forgery,  and  murder,  provided  always 
that  no  mention  be  made  of  familiar  names  of  favourite 
criminals. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  above  remarks  is  the  prospectus 
issued  by  Messrs  Valnay  and  Pitron,  to  whose  enterprise  we 
are  indebted  for  the  most  interesting  theatrical  performances 
now  to  be  seen  in  Loudon.  In  this  prospectus,  the  reticence 
and  good  taste  of  which  give  double  force  to  its  statement^ 
a  list  of  pieces  is  given  which  unfortunately  do  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  which  therefore 
everylwdy  else  is  precluded  from  seeing.  The  list  includes 
all^  the  dramas  in  wnich  Mdlle  Desclee  has  in  the  last  few  years 
gained  that  reputation  which  has  raised  such  marked  interest 
in  her  expected  appearance.  Previous  instances  of  vacilla¬ 
tion  in  the  conduct  of  our  benevolent  mentor  give  us  some 
reason  to  hope  that  he  may  yet  reconsider  his  hasty  decision 
and  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  some  exceptions  in  this 
sweeping  prohibition.  . 
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Messrs  Valnay  and  Pitron  opened  their  season  at  the 
piuscEss’s  with  I>eg»'uv^’s  comedy  ‘‘  Par  Droit  de  Conqu^te,” 
in  which  Madame  M.  Laurent  took  the  part  of  Madame 
(leorges,  and  by  her  vivacity  and  pathos  contrived  to  infuse 
much  interest  into  the  somewhat  dull  play.  Her  personation 
of  the  un^ucated  woman,  whose  nobleness  of  heart  gives  her  a 
gniudeur  which  makes  the  dignity  of  her  superiors  appear 
p  iltry,  is  a  refined  and  subtle  piece  of  art,  and  is  utterly  free 
{•*0.11  those  conscious  attempts  to  gain  applause  by  pandering 
to  class  prejudices,  to  which  our  actors  are  too  much  given. 

^[adame  Laurent  has  also  appeared  as  La  Baronne  de  Vitr^ 
in  ‘‘Peril  en  la  deraeure,”  as  Madame  Kevin  “  Jeanne  qui 
pleiire  et  Jeanne  qui  rit,”  as  Madame  Michou  in  “  L’Homme 
n’est  pas  parfait,”  in  which  piece  M.  Didier  played  M.  Michon, 
the  part  taken  by  Mr  Toole  in  the  English  version  of  the  same 
play  produced  at  the  Gaiety,  called  “Off  the  Line.”  Neither 
of  these  parts  gives  Madame  Laurent  an  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
playing  to  the  full  the  kind  of  power  which  has  given  her  the 
reputation  she  enjoys ;  nevertheless  her  acting  in  them  shows 
the  lemurkable  versatility  of  her  talent,  and  is  certainly  more 
pleasing,  if  less  forcible,  than  her  more  popular  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  grief  and  pathos.  On  Thursday  M.  Ravel  made  his 
re-appearance  among  us,  and  received  that  welcome  which 
always  greets  old  favourites.  The  piece  selected  for  his  rentrSe 
was  “  Les  Folies  dramatiques  ”  a  vaudeville  in  five  acts  by  MM. 
Duinauoir  and  Clairville.  The  audience  are  supposed  to  be 
“assisting  "at  the  first  performance  of  a  company  of  actors  got 
together  by  M.  Grosmenu  (M  Ravel),  who  takes  his  seat  as  a 
spectator  in  a  private  box,  addressing  remarks  of  a  critical 
or  explanatory  nature  to  the  actors  or  the  audience  as  the  case 
may  require.  The  humour  of  M  Ravel  in  the  part  is  per¬ 
fectly  irresistible,  and  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  everybody 
thoroughly  amus^  during  the  rather  extravagant,  though  in 
some  places  laughable  vagaries  which  go  forward  on  the 
stage.  Mdlle  Lise  Tautin  has,  in  the  burlesque  plays  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  travelling  company  (which  include  a  classical 
tragedy,  an  Italian  opera,  a  pastoral  drama,  and  a  ballet), 
full  oi)portunity  of  displaying  her  varied  talents  as  actress, 
singer,  and  dancer.  Y, 


18  now  likely  by  the  process  of  local  changes  and  new  arrante- 
ments  to  be  a  very  lucrative  investment.  There  are  5,C00 
shares  of  20/.  each,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  up  only’lO^ 
per  share. 

A  petition  for  the  voluntary  winding-up  of  the  Asphalte, 
Concrete,  and  Wood  Paving  Company  (Limited)  is  to  be 
heard  before  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  on  the  3rd  proximo. 

The  annual  nieeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Bank  is  called  for  the  25th  of  J une,  to  declare  a 
dividend. 

The  following  were  the  latest  quotations  of  yesterday: 

Consols,  93J  to  for  money,  and  93  9-16  to  11-16  for  the 
account. 

Foreign  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty  Bonds,  1882, 
90i  to  ex  div.  ;  ditto,  1885,  91 J  to  92  ex  dir.;  ditto,  1887, 
93^  to  93| ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  89J^  to  89^  ;  Erie  Railway 
Shares,  50^  to  50| ;  Illinois  Central,  90j^  to  91^  j  Grand  Trunk 
of  Canada,  25  to  25J  ;  Grand  Western  of  Canada,  19S  to  19J. 
French  Rentes,  54j  to  55^ ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  97j 
to  981;  <*hto  Five  per  Cents.,  88  to  88 J;  ditto  New  Scrip, 
‘O.  6|  prem. ;  Honduras,  26i  to  27;  Italian,  1861,  62|  to 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Notwithstanding  that  Saturday  last  was  a  typical  one  in 
the  Money  Market,  prices  were  well  sustained.  There  was 
no  change  in  Consols,  and  Foreign  Stocks  were  unaffected  by 
any  general  tendency  to  rise  or  decline,  though  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Turkish,  Egyptian,  and  Mexican  were 
slightly  lower.  In  the  Railway  market  there  was  much 
buoyancy.  Metropolitan  advanced  2  per  cent.  In  many 
other  lines  there  was  a  rise  ranging  from  ^  to  Great  Nor¬ 
thern  alone  were  lower. 

On  Monday,  though  business  was  very  restricted,  prices 
were  firm.  Consols  were  again  unaltered;  but  in  Foreign 
Stocks,  French,  Spanish,  Italian.  Turkish,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Bolivian  rose,  and  Egyptian  and  San  Domingo  were  lower. 
In  British  Railways  there  was  an  almost  general  advance. 
Metropolitan,  however,  declined  f.  On  Tuesday  the  market 
was  again  inactive.  Consols  were  still  unchanged.  Foreign 
Stocks  were  mostly  weaker,  especially  Egyptian.  British 
Railway  Shares  were  very  flat,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  the 
decline  averaged  i  to  |.  On  Wednesday  the  market  was 
somewhat  firmer.  Consols  advanced  and  Foreign  Stocks 
were  better.  The  Railway  market  was  dull,  though 
prices  were,  for  the  most  part,  unaltered.  On  Thursday 
tlie  market  was  still  inactive.  British  Government 
Securities,  however,  have  been  very  firm,  and  Consols 
rose  Foreign  Stocks  were  dull.  French,  Austrian,  Span¬ 
ish,  Itidian,  Mexican,  and  Turkish  were  lower.  The  Railway 
Market  was  also  depressed,  and  a  fall  occurred  averaging 
nearly  |  per  cent.  South-Eastern,  Caledonian,  and  Chatham 
and  Dover  Preference,  were,  however,  somewhat  better.  On 
Frid^  the  market  was  very  dull.  Consols  were  very  flat, 
and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Railway  Shares  declined. 

The  demand  for  discount  has  been  rather  fuller  than 
‘hiring  last  week  ;  but  the  supply  has  also  been  full,  and 
lates  are  somewhat  easier.  The  bank-rate  is  still  unchanged. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended  ‘ 
on  Wednesday  last  exhibit  an  increase  of  277,599/.  in  public 
•leposits  and  a  decrease  of  61,034/.  in  other  deposits.  The 
former  now  amount  to  12,454,357/.,  and  the  latter  to 
^0,713,080/.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is 
26,000,000/.,  or  253,600/.  leas  than  last  week.  The  stock  of 
bnlHoii  in  both  departments  is  22,109,549/.,  or  123,280/.  less. 
Die  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  slightly  over  33  per 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel, 
Limited.  The  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
ttuying  the  well  known  building  situate  in  Holborn,  ana  which 


St  Thomas’s  Hospital)  on  “  The  Ear  and  How  we  Hear.  ”  Dr 
Stone  introduced  the  subject  of  his  lecture  with  the  following 
quotation  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  *  Religio  Medici :  *  “  There 
are  two  books  from  whence  I  collect  my  divinity — besides  that 
written  one  of  God,  another  of  his  servant,  Nature,  that  universal 
and  public  manuscript  which  lies  expressed  into  the  eyes  of  all ; 
those  that  never  saw  Him  in  the  one,  have  discovered  him  in  the 
other.”  This  elegant  expression  of  the  scientific  man’s  creed 
might  be  set  up  as  a  motto  for  this  society.  Indeed  the  essence 
of  it  is  contained  in  the  mediseval  proverb,  “  Laborare  est 
orare,”  which  may  be  translated — The  laborious  study  of  God’s 
works  is  a  kind  of  worship,  and  the  full  investigation  of  their 
beauty  is  akin  to  adoration.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this 
creed  is  hardly  universal ;  there  are  some  persons — honest  doubt¬ 
less  in  their  aims,  and  earnest  of  purpose — who  hold  it  as  an 
axiom  that  because  yesterday,  Saturday,  was  and  is  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  therefore  to-day,  its  Christian  younger  brother,  should 
I  be  passed  in  a  kind  of  Nirwana  or  swoon,  an  apathetic  state  of 
lotus-eating  tranquillity  from  which  labour,  mental  or  physical, 
ought  to  be  excluded.  It  is  difficult  tc  see  why  so  complex  a 
being  as  man  should  voluntarily  sink  from  the  position  of  a 
mammal  to  that  of  a  protozoon,  and  for  twelve  working  hours 
out  of  each  eighty*  four  should  lie  on  the  border  line  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  creation.  It  is  said,  calumniously  no  doubt, 
that  under  such  circumstances  he  is  apt  to  develop  into  an 
ascidion,  but  this  is  a  question  for  the  naturalist.  It  is  not  as  a 
controversialist,  but  rather  as  a  harmonist,  that  I  stand  before  you 
to-day.  My  object,  beyond  making  a  profession  of  faith  and  of 
adherence  to  the  sensible  object  of  these  lectures,  is  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  apology.  On  former  occasions,  when  delivering 
these  lectures,  I  have  had  the  support  of  an  able  party  of  instru¬ 
mentalists,  whose  function  was  to  interpret  into  substantial 
music  the  views  and  theories-  of  the  speaker.  I  am,  however, 
suddenly  bereft  of  that  support.  I  had,  indeed.  Intended  to 
exhibit  my  opinions  in  all  their  crudeness,  with^  only  enough  m 
sweet  sound  to  ensure  their  deglutition ;  but  we  live  in  a  “  wicked 
world,”  and  though  it  is  comparatively  a  “  hsppy  1®”^*** 
theless  we  are  all  subject  to  misrepresentation  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Dr  Stone  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  difference 
between  the  vibrations  of  sound  in  stopped  pipes  and  open  pipes. 
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and  showed  that  the  ribrations  of  a  stopped  pipe  would  "be  much 
longer  than  those  of  an  open  pipe.  The  different  harmonics  of 
the  two  kinds  of  pipes  were  exemplified  by  a  simple  experiment. 
The  vibrations  are  modified  by  the  material  of  the  instrument, 
though  Sax  thought  it  was  not  so.  That  eminent  musician 
excavated  in  the  wall  of  an  old  castle  a  trumpet-shaped  cavity, 
and  affixing  to  it  a  mouth-piece  he  produced  the  notes  of  a 
trumpet.  But  though  Sax  might  successfully  accomplish  this 
experiment,  few  people  would  prefer  the  notes  ordinarily  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  an  instrument  as  that  which  he  constructed  to , 
those  produced  by  a  brass  instrument.  The  alteration  of  a  note 
depended  on  the  length  of  the  instrument,  and  is  only  slightly 
modified  by  its  diameter.  The  two  essential  parts  in  all  wind 
instruments  are  the  wind-chest  and  the  embouchure,  or  lip.  The 
reason  why  the  organ,  with  all  its  grandeur,  is  inferior  to  the 
orchestra,  is  that  no  bellows  can  bring  the  same  amount  of  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  pipes  as  the  human  bellows— our  lungs— can.  To 
effect  a  sufficient  pressure,  strength  of  the  muscles  of  the  lips  is 
more  essential  than  strength  of  the  thoracive  muscles,  for  the  lips 
generally  give  way  long  before  the  muscles  of  the  thorax. 
The  real  strain  falls  upon  the  lips  and  not  upon  the  lungs^ 
though  a  man  should  not  exert  the  utmost  possible  amount 
of  pressure,  for  this  is  exactly  what  not  to  do.  Dr  Stone 
then  exhibited  and  explained  a  simple  contrivance  which  he  had 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  testing  what  amount  of  pressure  was 
necessary  to  produce  different  notes  on  various  kinds  of  wind 
instruments.  This  apparatus  consisted  of  a  long  glass  tube,  which  ■ 
was  connected  with  a  reservoir  and  placed  in  front  of  a  gauge,  and 
a  mouth  piece  was  so  arranged  that  when  it  was  blown  into  water 
rose  from  the  reservoir  into  the  glass  tube,  the  height  to  which  it 
rose  depending  on  the  amount  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
it.  The  utmost  amount  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  m  our  most 
improved  organ  is,  by  this  gauge,  from  twenty-six  to  lihirty  inches ; 
whereas  by  pressure  exerted  by  the  lungs,  the  water  in  the  tube 
could  be  raised  six  feet  (the  lectarer  himself  on  this  occasion  ' 
raised  it  five  feet).  The  ends  of  several  musical  instruments  were 
then  attached  to  the  apparatus,  and  it  appeared  that  in  order  to  ’ 
produce  a  note  on  some  of  them  it  was  necessary  to  exert  a  ’ 
pressure  sufficient  to  raise  the  water  in  ’the  tnbe  to  the  height  of  [ 
fifteen  inches,  while  on  others  a  pressure  which  raised  the  water  ' 
three  inches  was  enough, — an  amount  of  pressure  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  the  gas  into  onr  houses. .  Dr  Stone  remarked,  paren¬ 
thetically,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  blowing  of  wind  instrn- 
ments  caused  any  injury  to  the  lungs,  though  such  an  inju^  might ' 
be  occasioned  if  an  instrument  were  improperly  played,  or  if  a  man  . 
were  to  commence  such  an  exercise  when  well  advanced  in  life.  | 
Sax  was  one  of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom  except  three  died  of 
consumption  :  these  three,  Sax  and  two  brothers,  had  been  bro^ht ' 
up  to  play  on  wind  instruments.  All  wind  instruments  are  divided 
into  flutes,  reeds,  aud  instruments  with  cupped  mouth-pieces.  The 
flute  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  wind  instruments, — its  earliest 
form  was  that  of  the  flageolet, — and  the  piccolo  is  an  octave  higher 
than  the  flute,  and  is  the  highest  instrument  in  our  orchestra. 
Reeds  are  of  two  kinds — beating”  and  **  free,”  The  beating  reeds 
are  single  as  in  the  clarionet,  or  doable  as  in  the  bassoon.  The 
organ  reeds  and  harmonium  are  of  metal — nsually  brass,  though 
some  trumpet  stops  are  of  steel.  The  oboe  is  an  ancient  rc^ 
instrument,  being  the  olastioai  tibia  of  which  Homer  speaks.  The 
clationct,  which  was  invented  by  Jos^h  Denner  at  Hamburg  in 
1690,  is  a  single  reed  instrument.  It  differs  from  the  oboe  in  having 
a  tube  quite  cylindrical,  and  in  having  its  scale  founded  on  the  : 
interval  of  a  twelfth  instead  of  an  octave.  It  has  a  compass  of  • 
three-and-a-half  octaves,  and  was  a  favonrite  with  some  of  the 
great  composers,  especially  Weber  and  Mendelssohn.  The  bas¬ 
soon,  which  is  a  brass  oboe,  is  a  doable  reed  instrnment :  it  was 
invented  in  1589  by  Afranio.  It  is  called  in  Italian  fagotto,  a  * 
bundle  of  wood,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  appearance  to  a 
faggot.  As  now  existing,  it  is  an  instrument  of  peculiar  tone,  and 
comes  nearer  to  the  human  voice  than  does  any  other  instrument. 
The  French  horn  is  idso  an  old  instrument ;  it  has  no  reed,  and 
belongs  to  the  family  of  instruments  with  cup-shaped  mouth¬ 
pieces.  The  cornet  is  a  mongrel  instrument,  and  does  not,  strictly 
speaking,  belong  to  the  orchestra.  The  trumpet  and  trombone 
form  a  series  standing  alone  ;  they  have  the  great  advantage  of 
making  the  note  by  ear,  and  therefore  with  absolute  truth.  In  this 
respect  they  stand  alone,  resembling  strings.  In  conclusion,  Dr 
Stone  explained  the  construction  of  the  contra-fagotto,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  one  which  had  been  made  in  Germany  from  his  design.  By  . 
means  of  this  instrument,  the  present  want  of  bass  power  in  the 
orchestra  is  supplied,  its  compass  being  six  notes  lower  than  that 
of  (he  double  k^s ;  but  the  lower  notes  of  the  instrument,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  extraordinary  depth,  are  clear  and  pleasing. 
Sir  Michael  Costa  has  testified  to  the  value  of  the  instrument  by  i 
writing  for  it  a  special  part,  that  it  might  take  a  place  in  the 
orchestras  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and  the  Albert  Hall. 


The  London  National  Society  for  Women’s  Suffrage. — 
A  public  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening 
in  the  Chelsea  Vestry  Hall,  W.  D.  Christie,  Esq.,  C.B.,  presiding. 
The  first  resolution  :  “That  in  a  system  of  gove(;nmcnt  avowedly 
representative,  the  interests  of  an  unrepresented  class  are  certain 
to  suffer,”  was  proposed  by  Miss  Beedy  in  a  very  forcible  and 
logical  speech.  The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Mrs  John 
Hullah,  Mr  Shipton,  Mr  J.  Lowry  Whittle,  Mr  J.  11.  Levy,  and 
Mg  Nicass,  and  all  the  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously. 
Vdtes  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  to  the  Chelsea  Vestry  closed 
the  proceedings. 


TOWN  HALL,  SHOREDITCH. 

EXHIBITION  EXTRAORDINARY-THE  NOVELTY  or  the  AGE 

THBXX  SEPBiaXKTATlOKS  ONLY. 

MONDAY  and  TUESDAY  EVENINGS  at  8;  also  TUESDAv 
AFTERNOON  at  3.  April  28  and 

MASKELYNE  and  COOKERS  MARVELLOTTy 
ENTERTAINMENT  from  ST  JAMES’S  GREAT  HAW  «  ^ 
the  CRYSTAL  PALACE.  Admission,  2e.,  Is.,  and  6d.  “ and 

W.  MORTON,  Manager. 


Robert  owen's  birthday.— The  io2ud 

Anniversary  at  the  Princess's  Concert  Room,  Castle-street  Oxford 
street,  Wednesday  Erening,  May  14th.  Tea-party,  Music  Conversa/loni’ 
HENkY  TRAVIS,  Esq  ,  Will  preside.  Tickets,  including  Tea.  CoffS  aS 
other  Refreshments,  Is.  6d.  Apply  early  for  tickets  to  E.  TRUELOVF 
Hon.  Sec.,  256  High  Holbom.  Further  particulars  next  week. 


XrOW  OPEN.— The  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  of  the 

In  SOCIETY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  1(8  New  Bond  street-Enarpno 
Delacroix’s  Great  Picture  of  the  “Death  of  Sardanapalus ’’  and  Jules 
Dtq>r6’s“  Southampton  Meadows  "are  now  on  view  at  the  above  Erhihi 
tion.  Admission,  One. Shilling.  From  Ten  to  Six. 


CH.  DES  CHAMPS,  Secretary. 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O  C  I E  T  V.— Lectures  at 
ST  GEORGE'S  HALL,  LANGHAM-1*LACE.  each  SUNDAY 
afternoon  at  Four  precisely. 

To-morrow,  April  27.— Miss  MARY  E.  BEEDY,  M.A.,  Graduate  of 
Antioch  Golle^,  'IJ.S.,  ou  “  The  Joint  Education  of  Young  l^n  and  Women 
in  the  American  Schools  and  Collies.”  1‘ostpOBedirom  February  last. 

Annual  subscription.  jCI.  Payment  at  the  door.  One  Penny.  gixDMUMl 
and  (reserved  seats), 'One  Shilling. 


London  dialectical  society,  Cavendish  Rooms. 

71  Mortlraer-street,  W.  ^ 

On  Wednesday,  May  7th,  1873.— W.  H.  SWEPSTONE,  Esq.,  “On  the 
Land  for  the  People— W'by  and  How  ?  ” 

On  Wednesday,  21  st  May.,  1873.— Miss  A.  VICKERY,  “On  the  Social 
Position  of  Women.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o'clock  precisely. 

By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 


C 


ANCER  hospital  (1851),  Brompton,  and  16 

Piccadilly. 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  InstH  ution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  l«^ul 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  Ihe  suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  oe  shown  its 
sevmrity,  so  as  to  see  It  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  etdours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  they 
would  think  dll  thew  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  those  sulferinn 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore, Is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  yonr  liberal  contribotions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  ho^ital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SvfcNKriMioiis  win  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most 
expensive  kind. 


Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  IN  TRADE. 


STUBBS’  MERCANTILE  OFFICES 


Trade  Auxiliary  Company  (Limited), 

12  GRESHAM-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C., 

With  Offices  at  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Paris,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Bri^I, 
Manchester,  Southampton,  Norwich,  Newcastle,  Belfast,  Cork,  Edinburgb- 
STUBBS’  WEEKLY  GAZETTE  (indispensable  to  all  traders  giving 
Credit)  contains  a  List  of  all  Bankruptcies,  Liquidations,  Arrangenwnts, 
Trusteeships,  Bills  of  Sale,  and  all  Preferential  Securities,  County  Court 
Judgments,  Ac. 

DEBT  RECOVERY —Debts  recovered  upon  a  simple  and  comprehensive 
system.  Full  Particulars  in  i^ospeertus. 

TERMS,  One  Guinea  and  upwu^  according  to  requirements. 
PROSPECTUS  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Stubba 
Mercantile  Offices,  12  Oresham-street,  London,  E.C. 


CAUTION. 

No  Office  connected  with  Messrs  STUBBS  and  CO.,  in  the 
City  of  London,  except  the  Establishment  at  12  Gresham-street, 
corner  of  King-street,  close  to  Guildhall. 

ME  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C-, 

(^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Mineral*, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Auckland,  Lyeli, 
Jukes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

- v^uiiecuons,  eiiner  lo  iimsirare  mineralogy  ur  1  -- 

50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  Interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  whicii 
affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  . 

In  the  more  expensive  CoUectious  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  ai* 
more  select. 
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INNS  OF  COURT  HOTEL,  LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  COMPANIES  ACTS,  1862  and  1867— BY  WHICH  THE 
LIABILITY  OF  THE  SHAREHOLDERS  IS  LIMITED  TO  THE  AMOUNT  OF 

THEIR  SHARES. 


CAPITAL  _;^ioo,ooo,  IN  5,000  SHARES  OF  £20  EACH. 

NO  PAYMENT  REQUIRED  ON  APPLICATION. 

£2  per  Share  payable  on  Allotment.  It  is  not  intended  to  oall  up  more  .than  £10  per  Share. 


DIRECTORS. 

L.  BISHOP,  Esq.,  Regent  Hotel,  Leamington. 

JAMES  W.  CLAYTON,  Esq.,  Sunnyside,  Hampton. 

JOHN  HALL,  Esq.,  Great  Western  Hotel,  Birmingham,  President  of  Hotel  Keepers*  Association. 

T.  C.  BROWN  WESTHTEAD,  Esq.,  London  and  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE,  Esq.,  Standard  Brewery,  Manchester. 

BANKERS. 

LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK  and  their  Branches. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Birmingham. 

THE  MANCHESTER  AND  COUNTY  BANK,  LIMITED,  Manchester. 

SOLICITOR. 

JOHN  HOLMES,  Esq.,  34  Clement’s  Lane,  London. 

AUDITOR. 

THOMAS  DENCE,  Esq.  (Messrs  William  Edwards  &  Oo.),  Pulalic  Acoouniaunt,  King  Street, 
Cheapside. 

MANAGER  AND  SECRETARY. 

MR  JOHN  ROSSALL. 

OFFICES. 

INNS  OF  COURT  HOTEL,  Holborn,  London. 


PROSPECTUS. 


riiHIS  Company  is  formed  to  purchase  the  important  property  known  as  the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  Holborn,  with  the  option  of 
X  acquiring  the  unfinished  building  connected  therewith  m  lancoln’s-Inn-Fields,  in  close  proximity  to  the  new  Palace  of  Justice, 
now  in  course  of  erection. 

The  Hotel  has  recently  undergone  extensive  alterations,  under  the  superintendenoe  of  the  Architects,  Messrs  Lockwood  and 
Mawson,  and  is  now  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  The  Furniture  and  Fittings  have  also  been  thoroughly  restored  and  renewed. 
The  Property,  which  is  built  upon  the  Fire-proof  system,  contains  lifts.  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Bed  I^ms,  Coffee,  Billiard,  and 
Smoking  Rooms,  suites  of  Private  Apartments,  Rwms  for  Arbitration  Meetings,  and  a  ^and  interior  Court,  which  is  not  eqiialled 
in  this  country.  This  great  Hotel  now  compares  most  favourably  with  any  First-class  Hotel  in  London. 

It  is  well-known  that  superior  Hotel  accommodation  is  deficient  in  London,  more  es^iecially  in  this  district.  The  leading 
Hotels  are  constantly  being  extended  and  still  fail  to  meet  the  growing  demand,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  development  of  railway 
traffic,  of  which  London  is  the  great  centre. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  entire  property  was  sold  last  year  for  less  than 
one-third  its  cost.  The  Midland  Land  Corporation  were  the  purchasers,  and  in  their  hands,  ny  a  large  and  judicious  expenditure  of 
capital,  the  aspect  of  the  Hotel  has  been  entirely  changed. 

A  Post  Office  has  been  recently  establish^  inside  the  Hotel  In  conjunction  therewith,  direct  telegraphic  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been  promised  by  the  Authorities. 

Preliminary  arrangements  have  been  entered  into  to  acquire,  for  the  sum  of  £30,000,  a  lease  of  the  Hotel  for  a  term  of 
99  years,  at  a  ground  rent  of  jC1,535  per  annum.  The  Furniture,  Fixtures,  Fittings,  and  other  effects,  iqx>n  which  about 
£20,000  has  been  expended,  are  to  be  taken  upon  payment  of  the  sum  of  £10,000  or  at  a  valuation  at  the  Company’s  option.  The 
Company  will  also  have  the  right  of  acquiring  the  unfinished  building,  fronting  Lincoln’s  Inn,  communicating  with  the  Hotel,  upon 
terms  equal^  advantageous. 

Looking  to  the  improvements  now  going  on  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  especially  the  erection  of  the  new  Law  Courts 
and  the  extension  of  the  London,  Catham  a^  Dover  Railway  to  the  Prolborn  Viaduct,  it  is  reasonably  believed  that  the  properties 
now  acquired  by  this  Company  will  rapidly  increase  in  value. 

tt  will  be  remembei^  that  the  Langham  Hotel  was  purchased  by  a  Joint  Stock  Company  for  about  half  its  original  cost,  under 
circumstances  somewhat  similar  to  those  a^ve  stated.  The  last  dividend  paid  to  the  proprietors  in  that  undertaking  was  at  the  rate 
of  Fifteen  per  cent.,  besides  handsome  additions  to  the  Reserved  Funds. 

The  nigh  reputation  acquired  by  the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel  for  the  character  of  its  Wines,  has  led  to  an  important  trade,  which 
is  capable  of  considerable  expansion. 

The  Directors  invite  careful  consideration  and  investijration  of  this  undertaking,  belie\'ing  as  they  do  that,  with  prudent  and 
vigilant  management,  a  sound  and  profitable  investment  is  o&red,  based  upon  substantial  and  improving  property. 

A  Contract  has  been  entered  into,  dated  24th  April,  1873,  between  the  Midland  Land  and  Investment  Corporation,  Limited, 
of  the  one  part,  and  John  Romall,  as  Trustee  for  and  on  behalf  of  this  Company,  of  the  oti^r  part.  This,  with 
Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  of  the  Certificates  as  to  value  of  Messrs  Lock  worn  and  Mawson,  and  Mr  Herbert 
Thos.  Steward,  of  the  Firm  of  Hunt  and  Steward,  may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitor.  •  4.  • 

No  Promotion  Money  will  be  paid,  and  the  terms  of  purchase  include  the  necessary  costs  of  establishing  and  registering  the 
Comi>any. 

.A-Pplications  may  be  sent  to  the  Manager,  Mr  Rossall,  at  the  Hotel ;  to  the  Directors,  Solicitor,  or  to  Bankers. 
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PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


CHIEF  OFFICES:  62  LUDGATE-HILL,  LONDON. 


Extracts  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  for  the  Year  ending 

315/  December,  1872. 


ORDINARY  BRANCH. 

During  the  year  the  Directors  hare  received  2,514  Proposals  for 
the  sum  of  417,545/.  Of  these  1,882  have  been  accepted  and  com¬ 
pleted,  assuring  the  sum  of  276,235/.,  and  producing  a  New 
Annual  Premium  Income  of  9,0224  10s.  8d.  ;  632  Proposals, 
assuring  141,810/.  have  either  been  declined  or  not  completed. 

The  Claims  amount  to  43,891/.  9s.  4d.  under  282  Policies. 

The  Annual  Premium  Income  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
62,795/.  15s.  3d.  in  respect  of  11,951  Policies,  assuring  the  sum  of 
1,952,091/.,  showing  an  increase  of  2,126/.  38.  3d.  per  annum  over 
the  year  1871. 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH. 


The  operations  in  this  Branch  have  been  again  unusually  suc¬ 
cessful.  There  were  490,749  New  Policies  issued,  representing  a 
New  Annual  Premium  Income  of  175,099/.  168.  4A 
The  Claims  amount  to  104,011/.  48.  6d. 

The  Annual  Premium  Income  at  the  close  of  the  year  is 
364,946/.  168.  8d.,  showing  an  increase  of  76,725/.  11s.  4d.  over  the 
income  of  the  previous  year. 


GENERAL  RESULTS. 


The  total  Premium  Income  is  427,742/.  lls.  lid.,  showing  the 
very  remarkable  increase  of  78,766/.  168.  5d.,  and  being  the  largest 
accession  of  Income  during  any  year  of  the  Company’s  operations. 

The  total  amount  of  Claims  is  147,902/.  138.  lOd.,  raising  the 
whole  sum  to  935,0184  10s.  10d«  These  hare,  as  usual,  been  paid 
with  nndeviating  regularity. 

The  increase  of  the  Assurance  Fund  for  the  year  1872  is 
54,695/.  2s.  7d.,  and  the  total  now  stands  at  409,1334  15s.  8d. 

The  continued  pri^ess  of  the  Company  is  a  matter  of  sincere 
gratification  to  the  Directors,  as  it  must  be  to  the  Shareholders, 
and  they  may  rest  assured  that  the  Directors  will  not  in  any  way 
relax  their  efforts  to  render  the  Company  still  more  successful.  | 


OF  THE 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE.  COMPANY, 

On  the  3l8t  December,  1872. 


LIABILITIES. 


Shareholders'  Coital  . 

Life  Assurance  Fund  . 

Sickness  and  Assurance  Fund 


Z  s.  d. 
10,052  0  0 
409,133  15  8 
727  19  4 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Fallmall.  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


COMPANY. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 


sengers  aud  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice 
anmton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 
GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thursday, 

MALTA  r  atSp.m.  "" 

)  Every  Thursday,  f  Erery  Friday  /  E 
unifHAY  i  at 2p.m.  t  morning.  M 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

OALI.E 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


From 

Brindisi. 


morning. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


CALCUTTA  Thursday,  April  (Friday  morning,  f  Monday,  April 
PENANG  10  and  24,  at-J  April  18  and)  21  an(i  May  5. 

SINGAPORE  2  p.m.  \  May  2.  (  at  6a.m. 

JAPAN 

TiflL  .if"' 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  rctnming  by  the  Company’s 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  tlwir  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vik  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
iMued  at  the  Company's  Office.  Tiokets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 


,  April 
5  a.nL 


Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  rctnming  by  the  Company’s 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  tlwir  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vik  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
iMued  at  the  Company's  Office.  Tiokets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  BiUiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenball-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


Contingency  Fund,  created  at  Annual  Meeting, 

April,  1872  .  16,096  0  0 


Guarantee  Fund 


5,000  0  0 


Claims  under  Life  Policies  admitted  but  £  s. 

not  yet  paid  ...  . .  10,096  19 

Depositors  .  .  24,406  16 


£441,009  15 


34,503  15 


£475,513  10  5 


ASSETS. 


£  s.  d. 

Mortgages  on  property  within  the  United  Kingdom...  31,078  1  10 
Loans  on  the  Company’s  Policies  .  12,570  2  9 


Investments ; — 

In  British  Government  Seenrities  . 

Indian  and  Colonial  ditto  . 

Foreign  ditto  . 

Railway  and  other  Dehenturea  and  Debenture 

Stock  . 

Ditto  Shares  (Preference  and  Ordinary)  . 

House  Property  . 

Life  and  other  Interests  and  Reversions  . 

Furniture  and  Fittings  (Head  and  Branch 

Offices) . 

Loans  upon  Personal  Security . 

Mortgages  of  Reversions  . 

Agents*  Balances  . 

Outstanding  Premiums .  ... 

Ditto  Interest  . 

Amount  dne  from  Official  Liquidator  of  Inter¬ 
national  Society  and  purchase  of  Securities  in 

International . 

Deposits  at  three  months’  notice  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 


18,611  6  5 
45,030  4  7 
2,744  12  6 


22,546  10  0 
2,607  15  3 
54,447  16  2 
84,089  16  9 


6.833  3  1 
22.061  16  8 
.3,777  1  5 
21,215  9  9 
0,062  4  4 
2,238  7  7 


58,442  10  8 
35,000  0  0 


Cash 

On  Deposit  . 

In  hand  and  on  current  account 


£  s.  d. 
26,000  0  0 
20,013  10  8 


46,043  10  8 


£475,513  10  5 


We  have  examined  the  foregoing  accounts,  find  them  to  be 
correct,  and  hereby  confirm  the  same.  We  have  also  seen 
and  examined  the  various  securities. 


JAMES  ALLANSON,)  . 

GEO.  CLARKE,  |  Auditors. 


HENRY  HARDEN,  Secretary. 

W.  J.  LANCASTER,  Assist.- Secretary. 


March  12th,  1872. 


PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  tlie 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 


EWING  MACHIN 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FROM  £2  2a, 


E  S 


THE  ONLY 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON 
WHERE  THE 
FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED 
OF 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING 
EVERY 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES 
BEFORE 
PURCHASING. 


Shakespear. 

Wheeler  and  Wilson. 
Agenoria. 

Grover  and  Baker. 
Guelph. 

Willoox  and  Gibbs. 
Cleopatra. 

Thomas. 

Howe. 

Weir,  Ac. 


It  ia  ahsurdh 
that  it  is  auperi 


y  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description, 
lor  to  all  others,  for  all  purposes. 


SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  Interest  in  selling  any  partlcnlar  Machine, 
e  enabled  to  recommena  impartially  the  one  beat  aulted  for  the  description 


are  enabled  to  recommena  impartially  the  one  best  sultM  for  the  description 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE  to  their  customers:— 
Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 


EXCHANGED 

After  one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  69  E  DGWARE-ROAD, 


4  CH ARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 


r  : 


tl 
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GRATEFUL-COMFORTING, 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  »re  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
Biilliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  flares,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  AVAREHOUSE, 

215,  247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


12  Table  Forks  . 
12  Dessert  do.  ., 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
1  Mustard  do.  .. 
6  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  .. 
1  Soup  Ladle  .. 
1  Fish  Knife  .. 
1  Butter  Knife.. 


lUTLERY,  Warranted. — The  moat  varied  assortment  of 

y  TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale. 


2  Sauce  Ladles. 


1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


Carvers 
per  Pair, 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 


31-inch  ivory  handles,  per  dozen .  ;  19  .  15  .  7  . 

:>{  do.  balanced  do .  j  20  .  16  .  7  . 

.3  do.  do .  I  .33  .  24  .  8  . 

.3j  fine  ivory  do . I  37  .  28  .  lo  . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do .  40  .  30  .  10  0 

4  do.  finest  African  ivory  .  45  .  36  .  15  . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  .  40  .  38  .  18  . 

Do.,  with  silvered  blades  .  55  .  42  .  19  6 

Nickel  electro- silvered  handles  .  i  23  .  19  .  7  6 

WILLIAM  S.  BUR  TON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint' 
ment  to  H.R.  H.  the  Prince  of  AVales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upw’ardi 
of  .S.)0  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  wlili  Lists  of  Prices  ana  Plam 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3 
and  4  Newraan-street ;  4,5,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  I  Newman-yard 
l.ondon.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  tb< 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  alwayi 
undertaki  s  delivery  at  a  smml  fixed  rate. 


ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIV'ES,  best  quality,  warranted  norto  come  loose  In  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  I’air  of  Carvers  040.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7s.  Od. ;  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  138.  Od.;  8ets  of  toilet  ware.  ISs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greateet  variety  of  patteme  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  1^.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  498. 

QLACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

O  Price  One  Shilling.  jSent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE  IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quaUty. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Sbotr. 

Black  Fenders,  .38.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  058.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronz^  Kettles  and  Stands,  ISs.  6d.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  308. 

Papier  Mach4  ditto,  308.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6e.  6d.  to  148.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 
Medium  Set  ...  .  8110 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  10  0 

QLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

1^  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  360  En^avings,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Black’s  Nickel  and 
Electro -plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish 


find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 

kORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS -so  extensively  used  by  some 
nefarious  manufacturers  to  iqduce  purchasers  of  plated  wares  to  buy 
spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality  offered  for  sale  as  “KLKING- 
fON’S  BEST  ELECTRO-PLATE,”  to  warn  the  Public  against  purchas¬ 
ing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at  all  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  be 
sent  for  that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments,  viz.: 

22  REGENT-STREET,  LONDON. 

45  MOO RG ATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

ST  ANN’S-SQUARE.  MANCHESTER. 

Oh  thb  Mahufactort,  NEWH ALL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 


MACHINE. 


-This  IS  a  simple  successful  con- 
trlvance  which,  applied  to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the 
soft  cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill-formed  nose  is 
q^ckly  shaped  to  perfection.  Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain. 
Price  108.  6d.,  sent  carriage  free  — ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Uoloom, 
Loudon.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two  stamps. 


/^REY  HAIR. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DY’E  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  Is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Pric< 
i  post  for  48,  &4,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX 

KOS8  S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  38.  6d. 


SPANISH  FLY  IS  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
post  for  54  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 
High  Holborn,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  38.  6d. ; 
F  »ce  Powder,  Is. 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

7***5  *“  whiskers  to  become  their 

♦  *7®*®“*’-.  “  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces- 

1  “‘“P  ^y  t**®  of  the  Imir-brush,  when,  in  forty- 

Rreyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
I  rice  lOs.  6d  ,  sent  for  stamps.— 248  High  Holborn,  London. 


DGINGTON’S  GARDEN  NETTING,  the  cheapest  and 


rj  most  durable,  Id.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250,  500,  or  1,000 
yards,  carriage  free. 

EDGINGTON’S  CRICKET  and  GARDEN  TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 
EDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  handsome  and 
capacious.  . 

EDGINGTON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty-eight  years  have  main- 
talned  their  celebrity  as  the  best. 

TIFFANY',  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A  quantity  of  good  second-hand  GOVERNMENT  TENTS  for  sale,  o  eap. 
Be  particular.  FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  and  CO.,  »2  (only)  Old 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  "  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed  for  its  delightful 
fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 


Table  Dessert 
Knives.  Knives, 

!  8.  d. 

8.  d. 

;  19  . 

15  . 

20  . 

16  . 

1  33  . 

24  . 

37  . 

28  . 

40  . 

30  . 

45  . 

30  . 

40  . 

38  . 

55  . 

42  . 

i  23  . 

19  . 

isL  / 

'n=  ^,iti.y^'*r‘.;( 

-■  t  Ij.iK 

.'r  h  4  iva'.-' 
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PIANO 


FOR  ALL 

CLIMATES 

AT 

BORN  &  CO/S, 

13, 

BERNERS-STREET,  W. 


Beff  to  call  attention  to  their  IRON 
CoVtaGB  pianos,  celebrated 
for  their  power  and  beantj.  These 
Pianos  are  unsnrpassed  in  elegance 
of  design  and  briliiancy  of  tone,  are 
unequalled  for  the  excellence  of 
their  construction,  and  for  the 
musical  effect  which  they  produce. 
The  manufacturers  pay  specif  at^ 
tention  to  the  peculiariues  of  rarious 
climates,  and  construct  their  instru¬ 
ments  accordingly.  Perscms  p^ 
oeeding  to  India  and  the  Colonies 
are  specially  invited  to  inspect  these 
Pianos.  Manufactory,  Berlin. 

8  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THRODGHOCT  THE  WORLD. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

.A.  X.  XI  S. 

As  a  tonic  and  for  purity  and  quality  nothing  can  exceed  thew  Ales  in 
value.  Sold  by  leading  retailers.  See  trade  marts.  Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
(Estab.  1749.)  Londou  Stores,  Belvedere-road,  S.E. 

Liverpool  OfBoe :  51  South  John-street. 


KIXAHAN’S 


WHISXT. 


♦  ;f 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

OBEAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 

Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WUOLBIALE  DEPOT, 

20  6REAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

aUINIKE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING  THE  LATE  WAR. 

Tbc  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is 
administered  too  oftei^reolude  its  ad<mtion  as  a  general  tonic.  The  success 
which  has  attended  METERS’  QUININE  WINE  arises  from  its  careful 
preparation  by  the  mannfaeturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  snfficient 
Quminc  to  moke  it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  behoves  the 
Public  to  see  that  they  have  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that  at  least  one 
unprincipled  imitator  did  not  ose  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters*  Quinine  Wine,  at  30s.  per  dozen. 

WATEBS  and  WILLIAMS, 

OkioiiriL  Makxss, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  84  EASTCHEAP,  LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION  AND 
ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY  tnd  MOORE'S  PANCREATIC  EMULSION  and  PAN- 
CREATINE  are  the  most  potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only 
remedies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  pre¬ 
venting  nausea,  while  they  also  efflclently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now  attested  by  the  published 
records  of  numerous  medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  31s. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  Naw  Bond-street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 

ELLIS’S  BUTHIN  WATEBS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer.  Lemonade.  Llthia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 
and  Potass. 

CORKS  BEARDED  **R.  ELLIS  and  SON.  KUTHIN.”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mart.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  U 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

LONDON  AGENTS:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  llenrietta-street,  Caven- 
dlsb-square. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronoaneed  by  Connoisseurs  ‘‘The  only  Good  Sauce.”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digeetion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Aik  for  LEA  and  FERBINS’  SAUCE. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Namee  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACK  IV ELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


DINN£FOED*S  FLUID  MAGKESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  thin 
solution  of  Magi?e8ia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITiof  the  RTnw  a^u^ 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION -  andwt?’ 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adantprt 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS.  ^  «aapted  for 

DINNEPORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 

I  and  of  all  otber  Chemists  throughout  the  world 


Beautiful  and  pearl-like  teeth,  Heaithv 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of  ^ 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifirice  that  can  be  relied  on 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair, .3s.  6d.,7s.  lOt.  6d 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  21s.  per  bottle.  ’ 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delieacv 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  4s.  6d.  and  8e.  fid.  per  Bottle.  ' 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for ‘‘Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS.  ’ 

£.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
agidnst  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street,  Cavendish -square  (late  0  Edwards-street,  Portman-sqnare)  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London.'E.C.  ’ 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.~The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  JSizabeth  Lasenby. 


GH.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (by  Diploma), 

■  maker  of  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  and  Palates,  adapts 
in  each  particular  case  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  Month,  and  isenablra, 
being  the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally 
paid  for  the  most  inferior,  i^^ets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.— At  Home 
daily,  and  every  information  free,  at  57  Great  Russell-strect,  opposite  the 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Bloomsbury. 

NOTE. — *'  In  a  new  book,  called  *  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse '  (Elliott 
Stock,  Patemoster-row),  is  fully  explained  the  unique  system  of  Painless 
Dentistry,  as  practised  by  its  author,  G.  H.  JONES,  D.D.S.”— I’ress. 

DR  ROBERTSES 

IS  confidently  recommended  to  the  Public  as  an  unfailing 
remedy  for  WOUNDS  of  eveiy  description.  Bums,  Scalds,  Chilblains, 
Soorbiitic  Eruptions,  Sore  and  Inflamed  Eyes,  &c.  Sold  in  Pots,  Is.  IJd., 
28.  9d.,  lls.,  and  228.  each. 

ALSO  HIS 

PILULE  ANTISCROPHUL.®, 

OR  ALTERATIVE  PILLS, 

Confirmed  ^  Sixty  Years’  experience  to  be  one  of  the  best  alterative  Medi¬ 
cines  ever  offered  to  the  Public.  They  form  a  mild  and  snperior  Family 
Aperient,  that  may  be  taken  at  all  times,  without  confinement  or  change  of 
diet.  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  I4d.,  28.  9d.,  48.  fid.,  lls.,  and  228.  each. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  BEACH  and  BARNICOTT,  Bnd- 
port;  by  the  London  Houses;  and  Retail  by  all  respectable  Blediciue 
Vendors. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^"pHIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  moat  effective 
X  remedy  for  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite 
drowsiness,  ^ddlness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
or,  where  an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted 
For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstructions, 
the  distressing  headache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression  of 
spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  aff^tions,  blotches,  pimples,  and  salJow- 
ness  of  the  skin,  and  give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  It.  Ud.  and  2s.  Od. 
per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

'T'HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  the 
X  of  modem  chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  cure  for 
was  considered  a  romance ;  but  now  the  eflScacy  and  safety  of  this  meuiciw 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials  from  persons  in  every 
rank  of  life,  that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  the  present  age .  ^ 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use, 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  IJd.  and  28.  9d. 
per  box. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Rheumatic 
AND  NERVora  Pains. — The  chilly  mornings  and  evenings  wiii 
provoke  these  tortures  in  constitutions  snsceptible  to  these 
Nothiim  affords  so  much  relief  as  Holloway’s  Ointment  well  rubbed  uponin 
skin  after  repeated  warm  fomentations.  Thousands  of  testinionials  oe 
witness  to  the  wonderful  comfort  obtain^  from  this  safe  and  •‘*'•*1"®  ' 

ment  which  all  can  adopt  Holloway's  Ointment  assisted  by  f*'®. 
use  of  his  Pills,  is  especially  serviceable  in  assuaging  the  sufferings  iro 
cramps  and  other  muscular  pains.  The  united  effortaof  these  inconaparame 
rem^ies,  not  only  release  the  sufferer  from  intolerable  torments  but  expc 
for  the  time  being  the  latent  and  unknown  causes  of  gout  and  rbf  umsu 
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The  FOBTNIGHTLY  review  for  MAY. 

Trice  28.  Od. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

CONTENTS : 

The  Incidence  of  Local  Taxation.  By  Henry  Fawcett,  M.  P. 

North  and  South.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

The  Scientific  Character  of  Spinoza’s  Philosophy.  By  Frederick  Pollock. 
Poetry  of  the  Renaissance  in  Portuj^al.  By  Oswald  Crawford. 

Recent  ProfiTcss  in  Weather  Knowledge.  By  R.  H.  Scott. 

Mythology  and  Fairy  Tales.  By  A.  Lang. 

Lady  Anna.  Chapters  V.  to  Ia.  By.  Anthony  Trollope. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


Just  ready,  in  crown  8vo,  half-Roxburgh,  10s.  6d., 

COMPARATIVE  ESTIMATE  of  MODERN  ENGLISH 

VJ  POETS.  By  J.  DEVEY,  M. A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

MESSRS  MOXON  A  CO.,  in  announcing  this  Volume  of  Criticisms, 
believe  that,  as  a  companion  volume  to  their  Series  of  the  Poets,  it  will  be 
received  by  all  lovers  of  verse  in  the  light  of  a  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.  The  rival  schools  of  poetry  are  here  desmbed  and  vklued  by  a 
competent  hand,  and  errors  of  judgment  and  taste  pointed  oat,  whether  of 
one  or  another  school. 

London :  E.  MOXON,  SON,  and  CO.,  1  Amen-comer,  E.C. 

Just  published,  price  Five  Shillings, 

A  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  of 


■IJNSEEN  and  IDEALITIES  :  Poems.  By  J.  S.  Maccroh. 

^  ■  being  made  by  onr  wvemment  to  rappress  it ;  while  the  details  of 

London*  E  T  WHTTFTELD  I7fl  .Strand  feats  of  liberation  will  teach  him  how  devilish  are  the  cruelties  En| 


Deafness  ;  its  various  causes,  and  their  successful 
removal  by  Electrolysis.  With  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Ear, 
and  a  Report  of  Thirty  Cases  illustrating  the  Memod  of  Treatment.  By 
H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster- row ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

"Ij^LECTRO-SURGERY,  and  its  advantages’  over  ordinary 
-LJ  Surgical  Operations  in  the  removal  of  Cancers,  Tumoors,  Hydroceles, 
and  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D. 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Cavendish- street,  W. 
PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

Now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

Ji^lSTlSTTTl^ 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  .Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  Ac.  fcc.  Safe  Investments 
in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks,  Mines.  Foreign 
Bonds,  American  ana  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous 
Shares,  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  00., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
EsTABLISHBD  1852. 

Bankers  :  London  and  Westninsteb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 

\70LTAIRE’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  DICTIONARY  in 

V  ENGLISH.  2  vola,  containing  nearly  1,.300  pages,  8s. 

MIRABAUD’S  ‘The  System  of  Nature,  or  the  Laws  of  the  Moral  and 
Physical  World.’  28.,  or  in  cloth,  28.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  By  an  M.D.  Upwards  of 
coo  pages.  Tenth  Edition,  price  2s.  Gd. ;  cloth,  38. 

LOGIC  and  UTILITY;  the  Teats  of  Truth  and  Falsehood,  and  of 
Right  and  Wrong.  136  pages,  price  Cd. 

ROBERT  OWEN;  His  Life  and  His  Philosophy.  By  W.  L  SAR- 
GANT,  l^ublished  at  lOs.  6d.,  reduced  to  28.  Cd. 

SIR  WM.  DRUMMOND’S  CEDIPUS  JUDAICUS.  18  Plates. 

New  Pldition,  8s.  Only  259  were  printed. 

THE  RIGHTS  of  MAN.  By  Tho9.  Paine — includes  his  Trial  for 
Writing  it  Is.  ‘  Ageof  Reason  and  Miscellaneous.’  28. ;  in  cloth,  3s. 

_  E.  TRUELOVE,  Publisher,  256  High  Holbom. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  In  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 

high  price  of  MEAT. — Great  economy  effected 
COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 
carefully  the  printed  instrucUons. 

CAUTION.— None  gennine  without  Baron  Liebig's,  the  inventor’s, 
Signature.  Beware  of  all  imitation  extract.  i 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

- 0  - - — 

NOTICE. 

KIDNAPPING  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

The  CRUISE  of  the  “  ROSARIO  ’*  amongst  the 

NEW  HEBRIDES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  ISLANDS,  exposing  the 
Recent  Atrocities  connected  with  the  Kidnapping  of  Natives  in  the 
Sooth  Seas.  By  A.  H.  MARKHAM,  Commander  R.N.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  16a.  [This  day. 

The  deeds  perpetrated  by  the  lawless  and  nnsompulous  ruffians  who  infest 
the  beantiful  South  Sea  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  natives  of  both 
sexee  for  the  Queensland  and  Fiji  cotton  plantations,  are  une  lualled  for 
cruelty  and  treachery,  and  the  storiee  related  of  them  sound  almost 
incredible.  — — 

NOTICE. 

‘THE  SLAVE  TRADE  on  the  EAST  COAST  of  AFRICA.’ 
Second  Edition,  now  ready. 

THIS  DAY,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES, 

DHOW  CHASING  in  ZANZIBAR  WATERS  and 

on  the  EASTERN  COAST  of  AFRICA  :  a  Narratireof  Five  Years’ 
Exneriences  in  the  Suppression  of  Uie  Slave  Trade.  By  Captain 
GEORGE  L.  SULIYAN,  R.N.,  late  Commander  of  II.M.S  Daphne. 
With  Illnstratione  from  Photogn^ihs  and  Sketches  taken  on  the  spot 
by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  16s.  Second  Edition . 

[Tllis  day. 

'*  It  is  a  book  which  every  one  onght  to  read,  painAU  though  it  be,  so  that 
every  one  may  understand  what  it  m  England  will  have  nltimately  to  exact 
fh>m  the  Snltan  of  Zanxibar,  and  why  she  mostexaotit  .  .  .  will  enable  the 

Kneral  reader  to  ajmreeiate  the  urgency  and  importance  of  the  efforts  now 
inf  made  by  onr  Government  to  sappress  it ;  while  the  details  of  these 
feats  of  liberation  will  teach  him  how  devilish  are  the  cruelties  Englund 
has  to  prevent  or  pnnish.” — Spectator.  April  10. 

"We  have  little  doubt  that  nis  revelations  will  give  a  giyat  impetus  to 
the  movement  now  gaining  hold  of  the  attention  of  the  nation  for  the  final 
and  complete  extin<»on  of  the  traffic  in  human  beings.*’— Standard. 

This  day,  roy^  8to,  cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards,  aos. , 

The  ATMOSPHERE.  Translated  from  the  French  of 

CAMILLE  FLAMMARION.  Edited  by  JAMES  OLAISHBR, 
F.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Depsrt- 
ment  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  With  10  beautiful 
Chromo- Lithographs  and  81  Woodcuts. 

"  The  text  has  been  rrauced  from  the  original  of  M.  Camille  Flammarion 
by  Mr  Jamee  GtaUher,  F.R.S.,  than  whom  there  could  not  possibly  be  a 
more  competent  anthority  on  all  the  questions  that  come  within  the  scope 
of  sneh  a  treatise.  Very  bcantifnlly  is  the  book  got  up.’’— Standard. 

"And  of  these  popular  expositors  ....  not  many  are  to  be  set  above 
M.  Camille  FlammaiioD.  .  .  .  The  recent  translation  of  his  book  on  the 
*  Atmosphere  *  may  be  expected  to  have  as  cordial  a  reception,  coming 
before  the  pnblic  as  it  does  under  the  anspices  of  an  editor  so  competent  as . 
Mr  Glaisher.  In  not  a  few  respects  the  version  before  ns  has,  indeed,  gained 
by  the  able  revision  thus  broi^t  to  bear  upon  the  work  in  preparing  it  for 
a  new  public.*’— Saturday  Review. 

HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  IN  SANTO  DOMINGO -See 

SANTO  DOMINGO,  PAST  and  PRESENT ;  with  a 

Glance  at  Hayti.  By  SAMUEL  HAZARD,  Author  of  ’Cuba  with 
Pen  and  Pencil.’  1  vol.,  demy  8to,  with  over  150  very  beautiful 
Woodcuts,  illustrating  the  Scenery.  Antiquities,  and  People  of  Santo 
Domingo,  chiefly  from  Designs  and  Sketenes  by  the  Author,  price  Ids. 

"  The  narraUve  of  his  tour  is  graphic  and  often  picturesque.  He  has  a 
quick  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature.’’- Saturday  Review. 

"A  very  useful  and  pleasantly  written  book.  .  .  .  Mr  Hazard  is  a 
most  agreeable  companion.’’ — Atnencum,  December  28, 1872. 

GUIZOT’S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE.  The  Second 

Volume  of  GUIZOT’S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  from  the 
EARLIEST  TIMES  to  the  YEAR  1789.  Translated  by  ROBERT 
BLACK,  M.A.  Uniform  in  sice  and  price  with  Vol.  I.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  24s.  Numerous  very  exquisite  Woodcuts,  after  Designs 
by  Alph.  de  Nenville.  f  This  day. 

"  H.  Guizot  possesses  pre-eminently  the  historic  faculty." — Times. 

VERY  FAR  WEST  INDEED :  a  few  Rongh  Expe¬ 
riences  and  Adventures  on  the  North-West  I’aciflc  Coast.  By  R. 
BYRON  JOHNSON.  New  Edition  (the  Fourth),  fancy  boards,  28. 

[.Now  ready. 

MOUNTAINEERING  in  the  SIERRA  NEVADA. 

By  CLARENCE  KING.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  68. 

_  NEW  NO  vYl s7 

***  NOTICE. — Preparing  for  Publication,  EARLY  in  MAY, 
Mrs  OLIPHANT’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

INNOCENT, 

In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  31s.  6d. 


COURTSHIP  AND 


CAMPAIGN : 


STORY 


MILANESE  VOLUNTEERS 


UNDER  GARIBALDI.  «• 

By  the  Author  of  *1N  THE  GOLDEN  SHELL.’ 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  218.  [In  a  few  days 

NOTICE. — Messrs  LOW  and  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  they  have  completed  arrangements  for 
Publishing  a  Copyright  Edition  of  Miss  LOUISA  M. 
ALCOTT’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

W-  O  R  K. 

This  is  the  first  novel  written  ^  the  very  popular  Author  of  *  LITTLE 
WOMEN.’  •  OLD-FASHIONED  GIRLS,' Ac.,  and  will  be  published  In 
MAY,  in  the  usual  Library  form,  in  Two  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  21a,  cloth. 

NOTICE. — New  Copyright  Work,  by  Mrs  T.  D.  WHITNEY, 
Author  of  ‘Hitherto,’  ‘We  Girls,’  Arc.,  entitled 

THE  OTHER  GIRLS. 

In  One  Volume,  small  poet  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^-6^. 

[On  the  Jit  of  May. 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  and  SEARI.E, 
Crown- Wldings,  188  Fleet -street. 
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MESSRS  BELL  &  DALDY'S 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


PUBLICATIONS 


ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLKYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON 
Vote.  I.  and  H.  8vo.  308. 

“  In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr  Dixon  hero  pives  us  the  first  instalment 
of  a  new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  manv 
respects  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr  Dixon's  powers.  It  is  tlie  most 
painstaking  and  elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written.’  — Athenaeum. 

“  In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special 
powers  and  finest  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been 
at  especial  pains  to  justify  his  reputation— to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the 
learned,  and  also  to  extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an  attractive 
style  and  interesting  narrative  more  highly  than  laborious  research  aud 
philosophic  insight.’  —31 orning  Post. 

“  This  clever  and  original  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English 
history.  Mr  Dixon  Is  a  skilful  writer.  His  style — singnlariy  vivid,  graphic 
and  dramatic— is  alive  with  humau  and  artistic  interest”— Daily  News.  ' 

“  Two  fascinating  volumes.  'It  is  a  work  of  careful  criticism  and  con¬ 
scientious  investigation.” — Standard. 

”  Mr  Dixon  has  chosen  a  theme  at  once  intrinsically  interesting  and 
admirably  fit  for  illustration  by  his  practised  and  brilliant  pen.  For 

Sleasant  reading  and  very  effective  writing  we  can  warmly  commend 
Ir  Dixon's  volumes.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the  TAMAR ;  a  Summer  on 

the  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’ESTRANGE.  8vo,  with 
Illustrations,  15a 

ADVENTXIIIES  AFLOAT  and  ASHORE.  By  Parker 

GILL3IORE  (Ubique>,  Author  of  ‘  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk  ’ 
&c.  2  vols..  with  Illustrations.  21a 
”  Written  in  bright  and  lively  style.”- Athenmum. 

”  An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  frolic,”— John  Bull. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS 


MAY.  By  Mrs  Oliphant,  Author  of  ‘Chronicles  of 

Carlingford,’  ‘ Salem  Chapel,'  &c.  3  vols. 

“  ‘  May  ’  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.  The  FIfeshIre  scones  are 
admirable  bits  of  that  quiet  laud,  cape  painting  in  which  3Irs  OHphai.t 
excela  ”—  Atheuseum. 

LOST  for  GOLD.  By  Katharine  King,  Author  of 

*  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment.'  3  vols. 

WILD  OEORGIE.  By  Jean  Middlemass,  Author  of 

‘LIL,’&c.  3  vols. 

*‘ The  interest  of  this  story  never  flags.  The  characters  are  drawn  with 
life-like  vigour.”— Court  Journal. 

BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Urtula’j 

Love  Story,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

‘‘This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers.  The  character  of  the  heroine 
Is  very  charming.”— John  Bull. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  MAY  (price  2s.  Od.)  contains  the  following 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS: 

I.  IL  PENSEROSO,  after  A.  JouifSTON. 

II.  THE  LETTER- BAG,  after  C.  Gribh. 

III.  SCARBOROUGH,  after  J.  M.  W.  Tuhnbr,  R.A. 

Literair  Contributions The  Dee :  its  Aspect  and  its  History.  Part  IV. 
J.  8.  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester,  iUnstratedt  Chapters  towards  a 
JUlatory  of  OmamenUI  Art.  No.  V.  By  F.  L.  Hulme,  F.L.8,  F.S.A., 
illnatrated ;  Exhibitions ;  The  French  Gallery— Society  of  British  Artists — 
Binnlngham  Society  of  Artists — The  Vienna  Exhibition,  illustrated ; 
Piotnres  by  J.  Phillip,  R.A.,  and  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  at  South  Kensington  ; 
Art  in  the  Belf^.  No.  V.  By  I.Iewellynn  Jewitt,  F  SA.,  illustrate ;  Life 
to  the  Upper  Thames.  By  H.  R.  Robertson,  illustrate;  Schools  of  Art; 
Marine  Contributions  to  Art.  No.  III.  Pearls  and  the  Pearl  Fisheries. 
By  P.  L.  Simmonds ;  Famous  Jew-cls,  by  John  Piggot,  jun. ;  New  llcturcs 
by  G.  Dore ;  Ac.  Ac. 

The  Volume  for  1872  is  now  ready,  price  Sis.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 
Ixmdon :  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy-lane,  and  all  Booksellers. 


MR  BROWNING’S  NEW  POEM. 


■RLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  MAY,  1873 

No.  DCXGl.  Price  28.  6d. 


On  May  Ist,  fcap.  8vo,  Os,, 

RED  COTTON  NIGHT-CAP  COUNTRY ; 

and  Towers.  By  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-plaoe. 


CONI B MTS : 

A  TRUE  REFORMER.— Part  XV. 

THE  DOCTOR  ABROAD— Part  I. 

THE  MEMBERS  FOR  MUIRSHIRE. 

THE  PARISIANS.— Book  VI. — Continued. 
TWO  ACTS  OF  SELF-DEVOTION. 

TO  LINA  O - . 

SOME  ONE  PAYS. 

HOME-SPUN  SONGS. 

KENELM  CHILLINGLY. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  aud  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  128., 

LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY.  By  James 

FITZJAMES  STEPHEN,  Q.C. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  political  philosophy  which 
have  been  published  in  recent  times.” — Saturday  Review. 

S3IITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


Now  ready,  with  Portrait,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  2ls., 

ERASMUS:  His  Life  and  Character  as  Shown  in  his 

Correspondence  and  Works.  By  ROBERT  B.  DRUMMOND. 
SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

C0NTBNT8 : 

1.  STATE  OF  ENGLISH  PAINTING. 

?.  BIIDDLEMARCH. 

8.  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  STATE. 

4.  AUTUMNS  ON  THE  SPEY. 

8.  MONTA LEM  BERT. 

6.  GREEK  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

7.  LORD  LYTTON. 

8.  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

9.  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 


Second  Edition.  Now  ready,  with  13  Illustrations,  8vo,  16»- 

OLD  KENSINGTON.  By  Miss  Thackeray. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  5s., 

A  MONTH  in  SWITZERLAND.  By  the  Rev.  V. 

BAR11A31  ZINCKE.  Author  of  ‘Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the 
Khcdiv6.’ 

‘‘  Eminently  a  thoughtful  book.”— Daily  News.  „ 

‘‘  3Ir  Zincke’s  work  is  well  worth  reading  for  the  fourth  chapter  alone. 
—Daily  Telegraph. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albcmarle-street. 


London:  Printed  by  CnABLKs  W.  Rcvnem.,  of  Putne' 
in  the  County  of  3Ilddlescx,  and  I'ublished  by  ] 
April  26.  1873. 


office,  16  Little  Pulteney-strect,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James,  Westminster, 
,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County. — Satuudai, 
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